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WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE 

1890 


COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF THE ZHOB VALLFY 

Owmci to the disturbances which have for many years 
been taking place in the rugged and impracticable 
country which forms the natural barrier between the 
British Indian Empire and Afghanistan, that district 
htis been, and still is, the object of a considerable amount 
of attention on the part of our military authorities The 
warlike and bloodthirsty nature of the nomadic tribes 
which infest the place, as well as the difficulties to travel 
presented by the rocky, jumbled-together mountains, 
tended for long to keep the region an unknown 
quantity to Europeans The approach of the Ru^ian& 
to Herat, however, and the necessity for providing as 
safe tihd scientific a frontier as possible for HindusLin, 
compelled our Government to make special efforts to 
enlai^fi our geographical knowledge of these mountain 
fastnesses It is, besides, an important matter to keep 
all available trade routes between Afghan territory and 
India open , for, whilst maintaining an independent 
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Afghanistan as a sort of buffer state to prevent trivial 
frontier disputes, it is* also an essential part of the policy 
of, the British Government to keep m thorough touch 
with the Ameer’s dominions 
.The Zhob Valley is, for these and other reasons, 
of the highest importance to us It is easily accessible 
from Quetta, our great noi th- western stronghold, and it 
commands the Draband, Gomal and Tochi Passes on 
the Afghan side of our scientific frontier Its possession, 
therefore, enables us to dominate the entire Gomal high- 
way which, though for some time almost disused owing 
to the dangerous attitude of the surrounding tribes, has 
from time immemorial been the great historic route for 
commercial traffic between India and the Central Asian 
b<i/<iars Not only that, but this highway abuts on the 
(ihazni road fiom Herat to Cabul, and its possession, 
therefore, gives the power to cut the communication 
which an invader might otherwise have between the two 
famous Afghan strongholds Since the military expedi- 
tion, which IS the subject of these pages, took place? sur- 
veys have been taken for a railway and roads in the Zhob 
Valley, which will practically unite the Sind-Pishin line 
with the Punjab system near Dera Ismail Khan These 
cannot fail to be of the greatest strategic importance 
.is supplying an alternative means of approach towards 
Candahar, and facilitating the massing of. troops on that 

point from the direction of Northern India, besides 

■ 

supplying a speedy means of reaching Cabul should that 
capital betever attacked by a foe hostile to British interests 



IMPORTANCE OF THE 2HOB VALLEY ^ 

AcI;ording to native reports, the older commercial 
route was not by the Gomal Pa^s, but through thfe 
ikarrower pass of the Chuhar-Khel-Dahna ander tJhe 
,Takht-i- Suleiman direct to the Derajat This medium 
of communication was, it is said, rendered impracticable 
some generations back by the occurrence of a landslip 
which blocked it up for a distance of about a mile and a 
half, since which time the Pawindahs or Afghan traders, 
have invariably travelled to India by the lonijer northern 
route 



SUMMARY OF FORMER EXPEDITIONS 

Prior to the year 1889, the Gomal Pass and, indeed, the 
whole Zhob Valley were almost entirely unknown to the 
British G6\ ernment The information in our possession 
was practically wholly derived from native sources 
The earliest officer to traverse the district seems to have 
been Lieutenant Broadfoot, who, in 1839, joined a 
caravan of Pawmdahs at Gha/ni, and entered India by 
this road The first serious attempt to open up the 
highway for British Indian traffic was made in 1878 by 
Major Macaulay, at that time Deputy-Commissioner of 
Dera Ismail Khan, but he only got about thirty miles up 
the pass, when his efforts at pacification were brought to 
a sudden close by the Mahsud raid on Tank, which led 
to the Mahsud Waziri expedition being undertaken in 
1881 Then, in 1883, a native surveyor, Yusaf Sharif by 
name, was despatched to explore the pass under tribal 
escort, and he did useful work by successfully surveying 
the route as far as the junction of the Zhob and Gomal 
streams This survey, however, only extended to about 
twenty-four miles beyond our then frontier line# 

For some years np attempt was made to complete 
Yusaf STiarifs work, until, in October 1887, the subject 
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^KfSS again brought forward, and Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, 
the then Deputy-Commissioner of*Dera Ismail Khailh,* 
proceeded personally up the pass as far as* Spin to 
'psce^n whether it would be possible to accomplish 
the work by an open reconnaissance by British officers 
under tribal escort It was not at that time thought that 
any satisfactory result would ensue if the work were 
done secretly by "native surveyors in the manner in 
which Yusaf Shanf had proceeded Mr Ogil vie, having 
reported favourably, the Government decided j:o order a 
complete examination of the whole route as far as 
Domandi, which is the junction of the Kundar and 
Gonud rivers Accordingly, on the 6th of February, 1 888, 
an expedition, consisting of Mr Ogilvie, Captain R A 
Wahab, of the Survey Office, Capt.un A H Mason, R E , 
and Lieutenant J W C Hutchinson, of the 6th Punjab 
Infantry, started from Dera Ismail Khan for the pass 
The various tribes through whose districts the expedition 
was to pass were to be responsible for its safe conduct, 
each* within its own limits, and pecuniary rewards, of 
stated amounts were promised to them for this service 
Thus the Mahsud Waziris guaranteed the safe conduct 
of the expedition up to Khajun Kach, under an escort of 
150 fdbt and 12 horsemen (influential vudtks or head- 
men of the ’tribe), while beyond Khajun Kach, the Zalli 
Khel Waziris^ Dotanis, Suleiman Khel Ghilzais and 
Nasar P,awindahs arranged similarly to protect our sur- 
veyors From the first, however, the attitude of the 
tribesmen was hostile At Tank, where the Purveying 
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• party arrived on the 8 th of February, the Waziris* were 

• ibund collected m forte to the number ultimately of from 
two to three thousand armed men On the oth, a murder 

« r 

was committed in a village quite close to Tank, which 
was traced to the Mahsud Waziri tribe, and, owing to 
the menacing rmd aggressive aspect of these natives, it 
wcu» only after repeated efforts that anything like an 
agreement was arrived at as to the terms of their service 
At last, on the 20th of February, the expedition got 
fairly started, and, h«iving arrived at Gomal, quarters 
were pitched there That night shots were fired in close 
proximity to the camp, one bullet actually penetrating 
the Deputy-Commissioner’s tent, and the aggressors 
made good their escape to the hills Notwithstanding 
the threatening aspect of affairs it was decided to move 
on next day to a spot about a mile beyond the frontier 
In the course of this march the Mahsuds became still 
more violent, and actually stole some of the supplies of 
the expedition, and on the next day, February 22, a 
not took place between these tribesmen and the Zalh 
Khel, which ended in about a dozen men, chiefly of the 
latter.tribe, being severely wounded It was then found 
necessary to deal more strictly with the Mahsuds, and 
these were told that they must withdraw a considerable 
portion of their force at once, failing which the expedi- 
tion would return This ultimatum had, however, little 
effect, and as it was apparent that an organised resistance 
to the surveying party was in preparation and that useful 
results •coaid hardly be expected, it was finally decided 
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to retreat, which was done on the 24th of February by 
way of the Sheranna Pass 

I The unfortunate issue of this expedition %eemed to 
prove the impracticability of a satisfactory survey except 
by a well equipped force Nothing was done, however, 
until 1889, when Sir Robert Sandeman (who had already, 
in the November of 1888, by permission of the Indian 
Government, traversed the Zhob Valley to within twenty- 
five miles of Khajuri Kach under the protection of his 
military escort and a picked troop of Brahui, Btluch and 
Pathan horsemen) submitted a proposal to extend a 
British protectorate over the Zhob Valley and the country 
lying between the Gomal Pass and Pishin The whole 
matter was carefully discussed in the autumn of 1889, 
with the result that Sir Robert S.mdeman received 
authoritative orders to proceed at an early date to the 
Zhob Valley to explore the country of the Mandu 
Khel tribe as far as the junction of the Zhob and Gomal 
rivers Accordingly, accompanied by an escort consist- 
ing t)f 470 sabres of the 6th Bengal Cavalry, 500 rifles 
of the 23rd Bengal Infantry (Pioneers), and No 3 
(Peshawai) Mountain Battery, all under the command 
of Colonel Jennings of the 6th Bengal Cavalry, Sir 
Robert Sandeman, as agent of the Governor-General, 
and Mr R I Bruce, C I E , as Deputy-Commissioner 
of Dera Ism^I Khan and as representing the Punjab 
Government, started at the fall of the year to accomplish 
their task The Ameer of Afghanistan was at the same 
time made acquainted with the dbjects of the,exycdition. 
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Jeilt he might imagine it to betoken some s^i^ive 
.movement against the integrity of his dominions * On 
December, 18, 1889, Major^Gmierdl Sir George Whiter 
who commanded the Quetta district, inspected the 
military escort at Loralai, and on the 19th *a start Was 
actually made from that place After marching for four 
day§, Murgha was reached, and on the ajrd of the . 
month the Ghoza plain, a high plateau of about the 
same elevation as Quetta, wa*? entered Next day Garda 
was reached, the chief village of the Babar tribe, which 
came m to make submission, and two days af^er that 
the expedition entered Apo/ai Here a durbar was 
held, at which the proposals of the British were ex- 
plained to the chief nmliks of the Zhob district and 
agieements made for the safety of the Gomal Pass and 
the opening up of the Zhob route to commerce From 
Apozai a reconnaissance was also sent out to the 
Kundar river, the intermediate district being surveyed 
without opposition Only the Largha and Khiddarzai 
divisions of the Sherani tribesmen remained aloof 2 Lnd 
showed signs of unfriendliness Apozai was made a 
station,, and Captain I Macivor, political agent, was 
put m command, with an escort consisting of 160 sabres 
of the 6th Bengal Cavalry, two guns of the 3rd MoiAitain 
Battery, and 200 rifles of the 23rd Bengal* Infantry 
The mam body proceeded to Khajuri Kach, reaching 
that place, at the junction of the Zhob and Goi^al, on 
January 25, 1890, and after a halt of two days there, 
moved on lo Nilai Kach on the 28th without mishap, 
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«xce^ that a havildar of the 33rd Pioneers was* 
murdered at Khajuti Kach just •before starting ‘*Oh* 
January 29, Sir Robert Sandeman’s party reached Tiyik 
As we have seen, the Largha and Khiddarzai sections 
of the Sheranis alone openly refused to treat with Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s expedition After the latter's return 
rumours continued to 'come in of the hostile intentiona of 
these tribesmen, and in August of 1890 the P'oreign 
Department of the Government of India formally sanc- 
tioned the despatch of a punitive expedition against 
them, to be carried out by troops from Quetta by way* 
of the northern Kakar country The arrangements for 
thisi expedition were prepared by Sir Robeit Sandeman, 
as chief political officer, with Major General Sir George 
White, commanding the Quetta district, the latter 
officer being detailed to conduct the military operations 
The deliberations of these officers ended with the 
issue of definite orders to form the “ Zhob Field Force ’’ 
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1 lit Zhob Field I'orce contained the following troops * 
No 7 Mountain Battery of Royal Artillery under 
Colonel Morgan, and the 2nd Battalion of the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, under the command of 
Major Symons, consisting of companies B, C, E, and F, 
under Captains Butler-Creagh, Milton, Burke, and 
Pyrke respectively, with Lieutenants Ellis, Cashel, and 
Bond, and 2nd Lieutenant Dowdall , Adjutant, Cap- 
tain Ottley , Transport Officer, Lieutenant Rogers , and 
Quartermaster Judge I was attached to F company as 
subaltern to Captain Pyrke Each company consisted 
of four sergeants, one colour-sergeant, five corporals, and 
one Jiundred and ten privates The battalion was further 
supplemented by the band, which numbered twenty-four, 
.twenty buglers, one warrant officer, one band sergeant, 
tfUid one bugle major The other troops in the force 
were the i8th Bengal Lancers, No 1 Company 
(Bombay) bappers and Miners, the 2nd * and 3rd 
Battalions of Beluchis (or, in other words, the* 29th 
and 30th Bombay Infantry), two sections of the 23rd 
British Field Hospital, and two sections of the 24th, 
and three -sections of the 25th Native Field Hospitals. 
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The* native infantry battalions, it should be added, were* 
each 550 strong • * • • 

• As to baggage, my cdlowance consisted of tent j( 80 

^ lbs ), shared with a brother subaltern, and personal 
luggage (80 lbs ), 70 lbs for oneself, and 10 lbs for 
servant The latter was composed of valise, blankets, 
waterproof sheet, khaki uniform, spare boots and laces, 
great coat, Balaclava cap, socks, shirts, cholera belts, 
towels, handkerchiefs, soap, hold-all, fur-boots, Cardigan 
jacket, journal, enamelled iron mug, canvas bucket, 
lantern, candles, matches, dubbin, cup and plate, knife 
and fork, spoon, sketching block and book, paint 
box, and minor items The mtn carried on the 
person, coats (on belt with braces), one tin pot hung 
on water botth , and forty rounds of ammunition (in 
pouches) The weight of their kit was limited to forty- 
one pounds, these including one spaie coat, one glen- 
garry, one spare trousers, one Balaclava cap, one 
wadded coat, one pan boots, one jersey or Cardigan, 
two* flannel shirts (one on and one m kit) one* tin 
dubbin, spare laces, one hold-all, three pairs of socks, 
three blankets, one boot brush, one waterpi oof .sheet, , 
one settrinjee (a stout kind of mat, of cotton stuff, made 
into bag at one end to hold the kit and to roll up, in 
which case the bed strap would fasten it), two towels, 
one pkir mits, soap, ont tin pot and plate (the former 
being cju-ried on the water-bottle strap), and two cholera 
belts Two kits were put up into a saUetah, a strong 
bag of hemp or fibre, with loops at the mouth riirough 
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tirhich a rope is put to lace it up when packed, 'and* 
several of these saleeiiifis were roped on to each camdl, 
one^ on either side (or else hung on to the camel saddle* 
in loading nets) 

As to ammunition, there was allowed for each infantry 
soldier, besides the 40 rounds earned on the person, 
50 rounds carried on mules, and 60 rounds carried on 
camels Each cavalry soldier was allowed 20 rounds 
carried on person, 20 rounds carried in wallets, and 
60 rounds carried on camels Besides this, 100,000 
rounds of Martini- Henry rifle and 10,000 rounds of 
carbine ammunition were ordered to be held in reserve 
at Apozai Two hundred rounds of buckshot cartridges 
per regiment, and 100 per battery and company of 
sappers and miners were also carried for sentry use 
especially at night 

The animals used for transport were camels, mules, 
and some ponies with the cavalry The commissariat 
feeds apportioned to these were as follows for each 
camel, 4 lbs gram, 20 bhussa , for each mule of the first 
class, 5 lbs gram, 1 5 bhussa , and for each mule of the 
,second» class, 4 lbs gram, 14 bhussa Each mule carried 
160 lbs and each camel 400 lbs 

The rations allotted to each man per day were •com- 
posed of bread i lb , meat i lb , flour or nee i lb.*, salt # 02., 
tea i Qz.) potatoes i lb , other vegetables ia)2 , and fire- 
wood, these rations to be increased when on the. march 
The supplies collected were for two and a half months, 
and dep6ts were formed at Kazha and at Apozai The 
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'forc^ itself took twenty-five days' supplies with it on 
leaving Hindu Bagh 

No dogs were permitted to accompany the eolumn^ 

As no means were available to send any sick men 
back any such were ordered to accompany the force, 
additional ambulance as might be rendered necessary 
being allowed to be provided by the commanding officer 
Mules were fitted up with big padded pack-saddles of 
rough canvas, upon which any disabled warriors sat 
The troops composing the Zhob Field Force were all 
stationed at Quetta when the order for the formation 
of the expedition was issued, except the i8th Bengal 
Lancers and 2nd Beluchis, who were at Loralai, and 
the 3rd Beluchis, who were at Hyderabad, in Scinde 
The regiments at Loralai were ordered to proceed by 
road thence to the Zhob Valley, where they would join 
the mam body, while the 3rd Beluchis were ordered to 
proceed by railway to Khanai, a place on our line of 
march, where the mam body was to pick them up 

ft was arranged that Mr Bruce, the officiating 
Commissioner of the Derajat, should join Sir Robert 
Sandeman m the Khiddarzai country m order tQ settle;, 
questions with that section of the tribe of the Sheranis. 
Mr Oldham, of the Geological Survey, also accompanied 
the force to examine the oil deposits said to exist in the 
districts to b« visited 

The. first obj*ective of the expedition was Tahnishpa, 
a point of considerable importance, since it was known 
to be largely under the control of Bungal Khan, son of 
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*Dost Muhammad, a famous outlaw The original* plan 
* p*roposed for the operations of the Zhob Valley Force 
had included an endeavour to cut off the retreat of these 
outlaws and their followers into Afghan territory, but 
the Indian Government, considering that any move- 
ment very near the Afghan frontier might excite distrust 
in the mind of the Ameer, ordered the programme to be 
thus far altered, that no operations should be carried 
out north of the Kundar river, so rendering any flank 
turning movement impossible The expedition, therefore, 
was to match direct for Tahmshpa It was intended 
on the way, however, to divide up our force into three 
columns, and by causing these to converge upon 
Tahmshpa by different routes, it was thought more 
geographical knowledge might be gathered with respect 
to the district and at the same time a greater number 
of the tribesmen might be brought to re.dise our power 
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We, who were btationed .it Quetta, ought to have 
moved out on the 25th of September, but at the last 
moment it was found that there was not a sufficient 

number of camels 
forthcoming, in 
consequence of 
which a delay 
of two days oc- 
curred The 
Biitish portion 
of the Quetta 
force, however, 
got away on ‘the 
27th, No I Com- 
pany, Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with the Native Field Hospital, 
following on the next day 

Our start was not without its excitement We had 
been 111 barracks at Quetta for a very long time, and the 
stay there had become somewhat monotonous The 
prospect of active service, therefore, came undoubtedly 
as a relief to all the members of the force Besides, 





holii^ covered with* corfug&bed tiw 'yt)pill^‘,^^ ali^ 
conscqUeady, very cold in jidnter-and veiy l^ot m $un\mer, 
"land the change to c^p life, if not a great junprovemettf^ 
upon our previous mode of existence was ^rti^nly likely' 
to be more exciting and lively And yet life at ^etta 
noy IS much better than when we firet took tlie place, 
for then our army of occupation had to ‘live entirely in 
tents 

I had been appointed to act as Field Treasury Officer 
until Tulloch, who was our Commissariat and Transport 
Officer and who was also to fulfil the duties of this office, 
should meet us As such accordingly I acted until the 
5th of October, when I delegated my trust at Kazha I 
began my duties on the 24th of September, having handed 
to me half a lakh or 50,000 rupees, packed in fourteen 
boxes or cases, to be used for pay and other military 
purposes There were nine boxes of whole rupees, 
5000 being in each box in five bags of 1000 each, 
one box of small silver to the amount of 4500 nijjees, 
two boxes of single pice each to the value of 150 rupees, 
and two boxes of double pice each to the value of 100 
rupees. 

Prior to the orders to start I had of course to *566 all 
this treasure properly packed into chests ’These were 
of oak, all heavily padlocked, and were loaded upon 
camels, each animal having two chests, one on either 
side As about forty rupees weigh one pound, the total 
must •have weighed 'considerably over 1250 pounds. 



baw 

in Hfiis' uAdfe^ ihis cfaanfie'of the 

Quaker Gu«i^ 

•Katurally, every ehe at Quetta «^t> oould do^o turned 
jMJt to see us stwt Many, too, followed the agree?itile * 
custo^ which prevails in India and rode out three or four 
miles with ,us to see us fairly on our way. I, of course, 
was engaged with my treasury m the baggage column 



in rear, and here there was plenty of din, camels gurg 
ling, mules squealing, these sounds being mixed with the 
cries of the native dnvers and escort encouraging and 
dnvirfg the animals, and the strains of the bands playmg 
at the front 

Our first destination was Kuchlak, distant about elieven 
and a half miles from Quetta We marched out from 
Quetta* about 7 20 a m and arrived at Kuchlak about 
12 15 PM, making three short halts on the road of a 
few minutes each, to enable the column to get properly 
m order and close up 

As we have seen, the Headquarters column did not get 
away from Quetta as a whole on the 27th of September, 
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our division, consisting of No 7 Mountain Batteiy, Royal 
Artillery, the King’s'Own Yorkshire Light Infantry and 
th,e two sections of the British Field Hospital, moving 
on that day, and the other, consisting of No. i Company 
Bombay Sappers and Miners, and the Native Field' 
Hospital following next day It was not till the 30th 
of. September that the two divisions became united, the 
first having halted that day at Khano/ai, and the second 
coming up from Khanai with the 3rd Beluchis, who had 
joined It at the latter place 

Kuchlak was well known to most of us on account of 
the number of kareze^ to be found there, stocked with 
“ blue rocks ” These karezes are a series of holes let 
down vertically jnto the ground, usually at the base of a 
mountain side, at intervals of about ten yards or so In 
some places as many as a hundred can be seen close 
together, m rows They are to be found all over 
Beluchistan, more espeaally where there afc no rivers or 
streams The object of their construction is to collect 
the water which percolates underground, and they thus 
form a series of artesian wells, the water in which 
IS, qjving to the depth, kept very cool The natives 
begin by constructing one, stopping when they come to 
water , they then proceed to make others up and down 
the slope, or along the plain, as the case may be. These 
holes are then left open, with the dug-out earth* thrown 
up and piled round the opening, the water collected below 
being used as required, mostly for irrigating the melon, 
maize and other patches of cultivation about. Some of 
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these karezes are very old. Most of them, too, are* 
splendid places for shooting pigedhs ; it is in the sides 
of these holes that the wily blue rocks make their nests, 
^a cool and shady retreat , they may be seen seated or 
strutting about on the great lumps of earth at the mouth 
of the shafts, and cooing or calling to each other, being 
generally at home at sunset or m the early morning, 
going far afield in the daytime to forage m the country 
around Of course, on the present occasion we could 
not go up to our old karezes at Kuchlak to try our luck 
at pigeon shooting, but while stationed at Quetta we 
had frequently much pleasant sport, riding out with our 
g^ns to these karezes and shooting the birds as they 
came flying out The usual method of turning them out 
was by throwing down loose earth or stones which, as a 
rule, made them leave their cool retreat, and, of course, 
one never knew out of which particular karez they were 
going to pop ^ 

Some karezes, especially the older ones, are the homes 
of porcupines, and our men used to get them frequently 
with their dogs , the quills of the little spikey pigs were 
c^ten found lying near the mouths of the shafts • 

Kuchlak is a fine camping-ground, and has' a big 
commissdinat forage store 

Our march to this place was not a long one, but owing 
to the noise, bustle, and excitement of the start and of 
the preparation on the day before our start, as well as on 
the morning of our marching, we were glad when our 
compames tents were all pitched and the men setdhd, to 
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get off to our own tents and have a little qmet *Tne 
were a great nuiSance. Here is mv tent companion 
trying to* evade them, sprawling on his valise, having 
cast his puttis Puttis, by the way, are a long kind 

of bandage, wound 
round the leg from 
the ankle to just be- 
low the knee where 
they are either tied 
or strapped, they are 
very comfortable for 
marching or riding, 
instead of leggings 
or long boots, and splendid things for hill climbing 
They are worn by all our troops now m the East 

Next morning (28th of September) we left Kuchlak 
about 7 20 AM, for Khanai, where we arrived about 
I r M , much to our satisfaction, for though the distance 
intervening between these places is only sixteen miles it 
was a hot, dry, dusty day At Khanai we fourfd an 
excellent camping-ground, and, what was more important 
fronit the thirsty soldier’s point of view, a great quantity 
of splendid melons These were the more valuable 
because the water supply of the place was far from being 
sweet Three or four huge water-melons could be 
purchased here foi an anna, the value of which in our 
coinage is about twopence, and the reader, therefore, 
need not be surprised to learn that Tommy did not dela^ 
veryMong entering into bargains with the natives for 
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securing some of these melons. I have represented 
as he appeared returning with hts purchases* laden likft 
a spoiled child with almost more than he could con- 
veniently hold The byle, 
or humped cow, in this 
sketch IS used chiefly 
for draught purposes 'all 
over India 

Khanai is itself a mere 
collection of mud huts, 
exactly similar to other 
settlements of the almost 
nomadic tribes which fre- 
quent this region These 
settlements are never of 
a very permanent nature, 
for if in the case of any 
one of them the water supply should fail, or it it 
should become uninhabitable for any other reason, 
the inhabitants simply remove to some new district, 
leaving their former township to fall to gradual ruin 
Thus It is that these mountain regions are strewn 
with so many deserted and tumble-down villages 

It was here that the 3rd Beluchis joined us the 
same afternoon, marching into camp headed by their 
pipers ’ They had come by rail all the way from Hyder- 
abad, and Khanai was the last station on the Quetta 
, railway which we touched on our, march, which was the 
reason why they met us here In fact, in coming from 
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Quetta, we had march^ practically all the way to Kh^ai 
Alongside the railway 

Here, too, it was that the treasury clerk who had been 
sent from Calcutta to look after the expedition’s accounts ■ 
joined us He, of course, was a civilian, though I would 
not for a moment suggest that this was the cause of his 
meAgre outfit Apparently he thought himself sufficiently 



equipped for the exigencies of the campaign and for the 
duties of his post armed with the pair of scales which 
seemed to wholly compose his baggage • He was orje of 
those mortals whose sole idea of business is to weigh out 
everything, even money ' 

On ‘the 29th of September we left Kanai about 75AM 

and marched to Kanozai, a distance of about sixteen 

miles, arriving at the latter place about 2 13 p.m At 

Kanozai we again found an excellent camping ground, 

« 

and the water supply was plentiful and fairly good Close 
to our camp was the bungalow, almost the only house in 
the district, which is occupied as a levy post house, and 
our Intelligence Department were in possession For 
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camp’use, however, we had a field post office of our own 
which js reprei^enfed on the page ‘opposite TJie box* 
op rather bag for letters may be seen hanging at tjie 
cloor way of the post tent, and a little way off is the mail 
camel waiting to start upon its first stage 

At Kanozai we made a halt of a day, and on the 30th 
of September, quite a flutter of excitement arose over the 
arrival of various notabilities First of all there came 
about n AM, under a salute from the mountain batter)'^ 
of thirteen guns. Sir Robert Sandeman, Political Agent 
to the Governor-General Then about four o'clock in 
the afternoon another salute from eleven guns announced 
that Sir George White, the general officer commanding 
the force, had come into camp. Both of these had railed 
to Kanai, whence they followed us on to Kanozai Mr J 
G Apcar, the correspondent of the London Times ^ also 
joined the Zhob Field Force at Kanozai He was the 
guest of the general officer commanding It was on the 
30th also that the second division of the Quetta force, 
which we had left a day’s march behind us at Quetta, 
came up with us at Kanozai in company with the 3rd 
Beluchis, who had halted the previous day at Kbanai 
From this point we marched in one united body to 
Hindu* Bdgh. 

In the matter of fruit as a substitute for bad water 
we were worse off at Kanozai than we were at Kanai 
The country in the Kanozai district is very bare, with 
the exception of a few patches of maize scattered about 
here and there, and no melons were to be had. ‘What 
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• wai worse, during diiiner oiB mess president gave oflit the 
blTghting intelligencer that our supply of sod^'iN;|it€T had 
run out ,and that from this point onwards ,W(5 , should 
consequently have no more aerated water. With the^ 
gruesome prdspect of henceforth drinking the sweet 
water of the districts we were traversing, we‘ began to 
regret the Quetta Club with its cool “pegs’/ and 
“ wilayat pani ” (European water), the native name for 
jsoda-watcr * 

Next day, Wednesday, the ist of October, the bugles 
sounded the “Rouse” at 530 in the morning, for the 
march was expected to occupy a longer time, as the 
country seemed to be getting more difficult Up to this 
point the country through which we had passed was fairly 
level , now it got more undulating, especially as we 
neared Murgha, which was the destination of tHis day's 
journey On this occasion our column marched regi- 
mentally, the 3rd Beluchis moving out at 6 30 am, the 
7th Mountain Battery at 7 1 5 am and the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry at 8 a m 

The road to Murgha turfied out better than was 
expected Certainly it was better than the road between 
Quetta and Kanozai, notwithstanding that it went up 
and down over small hills Besides, there were two or 
three watering-places on the way The road we tra- 
versed was what is called a kutclm road, merely an 
unmade marked out sandy track The country around 
was very barren, only one or two patches of corn being 
visibli^ and here again no melons were to be had Since 



* 

thfe ^ater ]}iet with f^as dedlhedly unpalatable, owing to 
the latge quantity pf qiagnesia in It, we looked forward 
<[l^perly ^to another opportunity of getting water>melpns 
,ljke those at Kanai 

Muigha, which ’is distant from Kano^ai only about 
fifteen miles, was duly reached Here our camping- 
grOund was very bad, eilthough the part selected con- 
sisted of kackes, or terraced fields These kackes are 
» 

curious, half artificial, half natural, hillside formations, 
»b^ihg terraced naturally, but built up artificially so as to 
prevent their being washed or blown away, earth being 
precious m these rocky regions Usually they are avail- 
able for ciiltivation, this being the reason of their 
preservation There was little, however, on the terraces 
on which we British troops were encamped, and the 
native troops were even worse off, being stationed on 
very stony ground The word kcuhe must be dis- 
tinguished from the term kcuJia, which means a mule 

As a matter of fact, during this march our Tommies 
began to feel the effects of the hot, dry, sandy roads 
Naturally, it went much against the gram to have to 
fall out of the ranks from sore feet, and we had very 
few cases of it, whilst many suffered severely before 
they gave in When a man did suffer so much from 
blisters or any illness that he had to make use of the 
ambulance mules he presented a very sorry sight, which 
gave bjrth to the most raking witticisms from the 
mouths of his comrades Sometimes, too, these mules 
would make a bolt in order to visit a mule fnetld who 
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* itf'obabiy had fed alongside them when on tiiansport 

* service, and then Tdmmy Atkins or John S^ioy had 
to ,hang ‘on like grim death, nfle, water-bottle, and. 
haversack all banging away, and their expostulations, 
being drowned by the healthy braying of the mules who, 
without fear of bit or bridle, would chaig^e on over 
docjies and held companions, to the great amusement 



of the marching column in geSeral It is worth while 
to not* that we had no wheels in the transport service 
On the 2nd of October, “ Rouse ” sounded at 5 a.m , to 
prepare for our march to Hindu Bagh, the rende'zvous 
fixed for the Zhob Field Force, a distance of thirteen 
miles A start was made at 7 10 am, and after easy 
going Hindu Bagh was reached about 1 1 50 AiM On 
this journey we followed the same sandy kutcha^ track, 
here HtBe^else than a track, for there was no definite road. 
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Thu* was a trifle dtisty, and a hot, dry wind was blow- 
ing doam the valley — indeed, this*wind never seemedi 
trf stop— so that It was hot work going along, ’although 
*^he country was not at all rocky. This was quite a 
valley march, but we found no water by the way Our 
route seemed to gradually descend from Murgha to 
Hindu Bagh, which made it easier tb travel . 

On this march our column moved in regular forma- 
tion, the King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry being 
advance guard, and the baggage (in order) bringing 
up the rear With the exception of a few friendly 
local people, we hardly met with any natives at all 
Those we did see were mostly traders, for this distnct 
being near a large British cantonment, the cut-throat 
element kept a safe and respectable distance 

Hindu Bagh is not a place of much importance It 
is situated rather low down in the valley, and contains 
many watercourses, one or two of these being of con- 
siderable size Naturally, we found much more culti- 
vation here in consequence of the water, for wherever 
water was seen we were pretty sure to find a cultivated 
oasis near Water is the great stne qua non for a native 
settlement, and when the tribesmen find a new course, 
they at once seize upon it and make it their own So 
at Hmdu Bagh we got good supplies of gr^es, pome- 
granates and melons, as well as a lot of Indian corn 
The village itself is prettily situated, and 1$ surrounded 
by many trees. It contains, tqp, many bunya shops 
or bazaars of native dealers, which are, however* mere 
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mud hutb The name at first suggests the “Garden 
4>f India,” but there*^ is not much of a garden about 
the place Only a native could rise to poetry about it, 
and he must needs be a little home-sick 

Whilst at Hindu Bagh, information was obtained 
that the road which it had been intended to follow 
from Kazha vid Khushnob and Tin Kandao to the 
Dost Muhammad hamlets was unfit for camel traffic 
It was in consequence of this that the Barakshahza. 
road was followed by the force which left us later on 
at Shinakorah under the command of Colonel Nicolson 
Three columns were now formed The Headquarters 
column was under the personal command of Sir George 
White, and consisted originally of all the troops 
stationed at Quetta After the 4th of October, when 
the undermentioned troops were withdrawn to form 
No 2 column, it consisted of those which then re- 
mained The course to be followed by this column was 
the Toi river route The second column was under 
the? command of Colonel M H Nicholson (of the 3rd 
Beluch Battalion), accompanied by Sir Robert Sande- 
man, tand consisted of two guns of the 7th Mountain 
Battery, one company of the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry not exceeding 100, two companies of the 
3rd Beluchis, who arrived at Khanai by rail from Hyder- 
abad and there joined the mam force, half a company 
Sappers and Miners, and one troop of the i8th Bengal 
Lancers This column was to move vtd Maidan Kach 
and Baraksia across the Khaisor Valley Lastly, a 
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third column constated of a small detacVunent of twenty- ' 
six rifles of the 3rd Beluch BattXhon under a native 
oflicer, and formed an escort to a survey party under 
Lieutenant R J Mackenzie, R.E, of the Survey 
Department This third column was placed under the 
command of Captain A H Mason, R E , Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General for Intelligence, and^its 
route was across the Dhana Pass into the Rod Valley, 
thence to the head of the Khaisor Valley and down that 
to Tahnishpa 
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We left Hindu Bagh on Fnday, October 3, about 
710 AM. for Shinakorah, about ten miles distant 
This was a short easy march, but there was no road 

V 

now, only a camel track along the river bed T o-day 

the 3rd Beluchis formed the advance guard 

Shinakorah, though an open place, was a very 
stony camping-ground There was not much water 
here, but something like a supply was obtunable from 
a spring in the Shinakorah Pass There is a water 
tank here, but it takes twelve hours to fill, and notice 
had always to be given when it was required to be 
filled In consequence of this water supply, no doubt, 
we found five or six hamlets in the Shinakorah Pa*, 
but there was little *or no cultivation about, and the 
whole district looked bare and barren It was esti- 
mated that only about two hundred maunds of bhussa 
might be produced from these villages in the pass, 
that scarcely any camel fodder was obtainable, and 
that the wheat and gram product of the district, 
amounting to about six hundred maunds in all, would 
be wholly required for the support of the native in- 
dwellers. 


c 
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Some of our Royal Engineer people took observa- 
•tions at Shmakorah* with the view of correcting our 
Qjuetta tune to local time If I remember right, the 
result was to make a difference of about an hour, 
local time here being much slower than Quetta time 

Next day, the 4th of October, was an important date 
First of all. Captain Mason, R E , Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, Intelligence Department, as 
commander, accompanied by Lieutenant Mackenzie, 
R E , and a survey party, who had been commissioned 
by Sir Robert Sandeman to proceed by the Dahna 
Pass to Babu China and Saki, and thence by Khais 
to rejoin the mam force at Tahnishpa, started off from 
Shmakorah to fulfil their mission Lieutenant Mac- 
kenzie’s escort consisted of one native officer and twenty- 
four rifles of the 3rd Beluchis Then the mam body 
marched to Kazha, a long tiring march of about twenty 
miles, with not a drop of water on the road And 
then, again. Major Garwood, Commanding Royal 
Engineer, was despatched with the half company of 
No I Company Bombay Sappers and Miners from 
Shmakorah to Markhazdi Tangi, with a view to 
preparing a road for Nicolson’s column when it should 
Stan 

As to the mam body, it also was divided at Shma- 
korah ; for, whilst the headquarter’s column under Sir 
George White started for Kazha the same day, the troops 
which were to compose the column under Colonel Nicol- 
son and Sir R Sandeman were left behind at Shina- 
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korah It has alrea 4 / been stated that' one company 
of the King's Own Yorkshire "Light Infantry waj^ 
detached to form part of Nicolson's column This 
was B Company, under Captain Butler>Creagh and 
Lieutenant Ellis, Lieutenant Bond also accompanying 
them as Intelligence Officer to write reports on the 
route 

Since each of these divisions, or columns, followed a 
distinct route to Tahnishpa, and has a separate record of 
events, it will be necessary to take each by itself 

And, first, as to the (headquarters) column under Sir 
George White 

“Rouse” was sounded at 345 am, and a start was 
made from Shmakorah about 5 45 a m The distance 
to Kazha is about twenty-one miles, and this was accom- 
plished before half-past two the same afternoon (4th of 
October) It was a long and tedious march , the country 
was bare and sandy, only tiny patches of scrub here and 
there breaking the monotony of the country, and not a 
drop of water was to be had on the road 

As we went on and on over this tiring, undulating 
plain we suddenly came across small groups of Beluchi 
horsemen, who seemed almost to spring up out of the sand 
Then gradually these groups seemed to expand and get 
larger, until ultimately the whole plain became covered 
with these tribesmen riding past us, line after line, all 
armed to the teeth, and looking a very hardy lot in their 
loose and bnght coloured costumes, mounted on wiry, 
tough looking horses At first we almost expected 
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ei^Eteciafly. when we saw tlie tuios or threes 
popped up at the earlier stage being sucdeeded’ by 
parties of from six to ten, all in line, and stretching right 
across the valley. Soon, however, the real object of their 
movements was discovered They were merely g^ing 
into Shinakorah to pay their respects to Sir Robert 
Sandeman, whom we had left there. Notwithstanding 



this peaceful object, however, they looked very formid- 
able to us at first sight Each of them was mounted and 
in fyll war-pamt Their horses were covered with carpet 
saddle-bags and grimy clothes of vanous sorts, while they 
themselves carried horn shields and tulwars (curved 
swords), and had their jezails (curious long guns) slung 
across their backs 

Hardly any houses, oi life of any sort were met with 
on this march , only, about five miles from our destination 
we came across an old deserted village, like others of 
this district, oblong-shaped and towered, the walls being 
of mud, and with only a few trees m the neighbourhood 
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Amid a clump som^ < 

wm seen, appart^tly res^ tbemtelW aaddu^ hm^ 
if? the shade of the trees In respects die big 
valley m which we then were was perfectly open, and 
covered only with sand and a few patches of dead scrub 
Kazha is a camel-breeding plac^ the favourite food 
of this ammal being the lama and the tamarisk, both of 
which are abundant here It is a sandy place covered 
with scrub breast-high Our camping-ground was on the 
left bank of the Zhob river, but was not very good 
The water supply, however, which was obtained from 
the Zhob, was unlimited in quantity, though m quality 
It was indifferent, being brackish No barley, or Indian 
corn, or jowari was to be seen The two former are 
not cultivated in this district, but of jowari about from 
one to three thousand maunds are generally obtainable 
per annum, though this year, owing to the drought, none 
had been sown Wheat also is produced of good quality, 
and bhussa and atta in uncertain quantities, depending 
entirely on the rainfall There were no water-mills at 
Kazha, the atta being entirely ground by hand This year 
grain of all kind was particularly scarce, only two hundred 
and fifty maunds being got from the villages around us. 
Most of the sheep, too, had been sent off to the Musa 
Khel country for grazing, but there were a good many 
camels about, and ghee, here made from camel’s milk, 
was plentiful, though of bad quality The inhabitants 
seemed to subsist chiefly on the profits made by the sale 
of the male camels 
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The 5th of October was Sunday, and this day we 
" hal^d at Kazha ‘During the morning it had been 
cloudy, and about jf,2 o’clock rain began to fall in light 
showers, soon making everything steam. This was the 
first wet day we had had since leaving Quetta, and after 
our dry, dusty experiences hitherto the change was 
grateful and comforting Soon the big, dry nullah, or 

river bed, behind our 
camp became muddy 
with the water running 
into It. but notwith- 
standing the filthy 
nature of this our 
men utilised the op- 
portunity by washiiiw, 
their clothes Doubt- 
less they had begun to realise that it would be 
advisable to make the best of any water they met 
with in this countr}’, however bad it might be We 
also^ started communication by heliograph with the 
column left behind at Shinakorah I also on this day 
handed over the treasury chests, with their huge bunch 
of keys, to the care of Tulloch, who henceforth took 
charge of them, and of our commissariat and trans- 
port I thus left the baggage column, with which march- 
ing 19 always slow and tedious, and returned to my 
company 

On Monday, the 6th, “Rouse” was sounded at 3 45 a m., 
and w^ started about 5*30 a.m , for Khushnob, our next 
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haldng-place, distai^ fifteen miles. It was a close, muggy * 
day, and going was veiy bad, beitig over heavy sand,* 
al:ernating with stone, first up to the hills bounding 
north side of the Zhob Valley, and then along the foot 
of them to our destination. There was no water on the 
way, and we lost two camels 

About halfway we passed an old fortified village, now 
deserted, called Mullah^ai Karez, with two or three large 
trees about it The i 

karez itself was quite 
dry, the want of water 
probably having been 
the cause of the in- 
habitants leaving the 
I'lice 

We arrived at Khushnob about 12 5 pm Here we 
found a very good and open camping-giound, with plenty 
of room for all arms A plentiful supply of water, too, 
was obtainable from springs among the rocks on the 
hillside, but though clear it was decidedly salt and 
brackish There was an old mud-towered fortified 
village here, situated on a little hill, and in it some 
natives lived There were no water-mills Horses and 
camels were seen in some quantity, and sheep were 
plentiful all around There was no Indian corn, barley, 
or jowari, but a considerable amount of wheat, bhussa, 
and buckwheat The flour obtainable was coarse in 
quality, and only purchased with difficulty , and the 
ghee that was procurable was made from sheep’s 'milk 
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The villages south of Lorha, one march distant, were the 
• chief sources for the* supply of these things. 

,Up to the present we had no news of Nicolsoh’s 
column Our signallers were, however, constantly 
occupied on the hills trying to find them with the helio- 
graph 

Nevt morning (the 7th) we started about 5.25 am for 
Ah Khan Zhaba, a march of sixteen miles At first the 



road ran along the foot of the hills which bordered the 
Zhob Valley to the north for a distance of ten or twelve 
miles The going here was fairly good, the sand being 
firmer About 7 o’clock we came across some graves 
by the side of the track, also some stray camels Later 
on we again saw graves, and a lew Beluchi tents We 
also passed a village called Kundak Kai, situated in i 
fairly cultivated region Our road then lay through an 
easy tangi, or gorge, into a wide parallel and very well 
cultivated valley The earth here was of a reddish 
coloui, and there was a lot of jowari «tnd corn about , 
also there were some natives to be seen, and a few huts 
We crossed the valley, and diverged from it for about a 
mile into the hills, and so through another tangi to Ah 
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Khan Zhaba, where we encamped upon broken ground 
much cut up by ravines, but sufficiently extensive to* 
camp a brigade We had two halts on the route, from 
612 AM to 630 AM, and 745 AM to 8 AM, and 
arrived at Ah Khan Zhaba about 1 2 20 pm The 

j 

water here was ample and of excellent quality, by far 
the best met with since left Kuchlak As we had 
not been able to find any by the way there was a general 
rush for it Unfortunately, it only trickled out of the 
hill in a tiny stream, but the Royal Engineers soon 
made a capital watering-place by digging out a reservoir 
about twelve feet in diameter and about ten inches deep, 
into which the men could dip their tins and waterbottles, 
and from which the bheesties filled their mussaks 

On tins date, too, our English mail arrived It had 
left Quetta on the 4th, being forwarded on horses by 
ddk , the levy post sowars riding from village to village, 
each m his turn, with their post-bags inside the curious 
saddle-bags, of variegated colours, hanging across their 
wiry and nimble horses 

I made a sketch at Ah Khan Zhaba, when our en- 
campment was preparing As I have already men- 
tioned, the men’s kit-bags were made up into larger bags, 
called saleetahs, two or three kit-bags being packed into 
each saleetah, these being then loaded on to the trans- 
port camels When the troops arrived at their camping- 
ground, a wood-cutting or stick-gathering party was sent 
out to get firewood for the kitchens We then waited 
until the baggage came up, which as a rule, with our 
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tn|nspQrt, was not long after our arrival; after which 
• the animals were Mrted by companies and unloaded, 
atid kits earned off to their respective tents 

It was near Khushnob that, in 1884, a skirmish took 
place, in which several of Brigadier-General Tanner’s 
men were killed The place where these men are 
buried is about four-and-a-half miles from Khushnob, 
close by a water spring in the hills 

On the 8th, “ Rouse ” was sounded at 4 \ m , and we 
left our camping-ground at 5 35 a, m The distance 
traversed on this day was only about ten miles, our 
objective being Sra Agbarg, also called Surag Bagh 
and Toiwar — henceforth to be known as Toi War-- 
which we reached about 1 1 30 am Owing to the 
rocky and stony nature of the ground — we had struck 
into the hills — our march was a difficult one At Toi 
War wc got water from pools in the river (the Toi) 
bed, under the upper camping-ground, but it was 
muddy and bitter The camping-ground itself was 
fairly good, though stony in parts When wc arrived 
we found already encamped there the Commissariat 
Depdt and the 18th Bengal Lancers and 2nd Beluchis, 
who had been ordered up from Loralai the previous day 
Our force now consisted of No 7 Mountain Battery, 
half a battalion of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, the 18th Bengal Lancers, the 2nd Beluchis 
(29th Regiment Bombay Infantry), No i Company 
Bombay Sappers and^ Miners, and the Field Hospital 
At Toi War we heard a rumour to the effect that 
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Bvtngal Khan, son of Dost Muhammad, had bolted. 

He was said to have retreated m the*direction of Tirwah. , 

Next day we sent an ultimatum to him which he 

refused 

« 

On the 9th of October (Thursday), our column at Toi 
War was divided into two portions The General Officer 
Commanding, Assistant - Adjutant - General, ADC, 
and Major Gaisford (Political), went on with the 
1 8th Bengal Lancers and 2nd Beluchis, and one 
half of the Commissariat Dep6t convoy, to Sharan 
Kach, starting about 5 o’clock in the morning These 
were to endeavour to join the column under Sir R 
Sandeman and Colonel Nicolson at China or Jogizai 
Kach We of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry (except B Company), and the other troops 
left at Toi War, on the other hand, were under 
orders to halt there on this date, and proceed on the 
loth, with four days’ rations for "man and beast.” 
Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, R A , 
was m command We will, however, for the present, 
follow up the G O C 

Having in due course reached Sharan Kach on the 
9th, they made a halt there for the night, starting again 
next morning about 5 30 for Tahnishpa A squadron 
of the 1 8th Bengal Lancers led until the pass was 
reached, when. the Beluchis took the lead The pass 
IS a long one, and the path wmds among low hills most 
of the way Though rocky in parts, it is, however, 
always passable for led horses. 
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On neanng Tahnishpa it was reported that Bunga] 
K^an had deserted 'his so-called fort, and that there- 
fore our troops would not be put under the necessity 
of attacking him there Lieutenant Rowlandson was 
thereupon sent'bff with fifty men of the 3rd Beluchis 
to recoqaWifre this stronghold This he did, having 
clim^d up a most intricate and steep hill right into 
-ime stronghold On his return, he reported that from 
the side from which our men were approaching it the 
place was impregnable, being protected against artillery 
fire by a huge slab of rock at the back, and huge 
boulders on the near side, the latter being loopholed , 
and besides that only two men could approach it at 
a time, while a safe line of retreat led down to the 
valley of the Kundar river It was undoubtedly a 
fine position for a few men to hold against any odds 
When Lieutenant Rowlandson’s party got up, they 
found ashes of some wood-fires, showing recent occu- 
pation, as well as> a jezail, a Koran, and a lady’s 
satchel filled with carrots The Koran recovered was 
said to be a valuable one, which had been stolen from the 
son of Mulla Mushe-i-Alam However, in order to 
capture Dost Muhammad and Bungal Khan, if at all 
possible, Lieutenant Chesney, with twenty five lances of 
the 1 8th Bengal Lancers, started for the Kundar from 
Tahnishpa, at 5 am on the iith of .October, as a 
personal escort to Captain Mac Ivor, our Political Agent 
at the Zhob. The men they wanted managed to 
escape to the hills beyond the Kundar, but four 
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prisoners were captured, together with some camels, * 
bullocks, donkeys, one horse and two muskets It was, 
di^overed later on that the chief fugitives had made 
their way to Killa Jabbar in the Ghilzai country 

Chesney’s men also blew up a village and burned 
some others They had been out nearly thirteen hours, 
and had traversed fifty or sixty miles, one horse dying of 
fatigue during the operations 

Meanwhile, on the same day (the nth). General 
Sir George White went up the hill personally to 
have a look at Bungal ‘Khan’s rocky fortress This 
he found to be somewhat roughly constructed, but 
very strong and on the very summit of the peak 
(8800 feet iri elevation) In accordance with the 
wishes of the Chief Political Officer, the place was 
then blown up by Major Garwood, RE It was 
thought that this action would make a decided im- 
pression upon the tribesmen of the district 

On the same day. Captain Mason, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, .md Lieutenant Mackenzie, 
arrived from Babu China , and on the next day (Sunday, 
the 1 2th of October) the general officei commanding, 
with the two divisions thus reunited, left Tahnishpa at 
6 10 A M. and arrived at Kuiiawasta at ii o’clock, there 
rejoining the mam body, to which we must now return 
The mam body, as I have already stated, halted at 
Toi War on the 9th of October The fertility of this 
place, like that of the other districts of this region, 
depends very much upon the season This year, owing 
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’ to the drought, there was little grass or grain of any 
Jkind. Sheep, too,* which usually are |:tentiful, were 
scarce, having been chiefly sent to Musa Khel. The 
water here was very bad., 

Gunner G Lee, of No 2 Battery, Western Division 
of the Royal Artillery, died and was buned at Toi War 
He had been clerk to the Deputy-Surgeon-Geiieral 



Next day, the loth, we started about 5.30 a.m. for 
Sharan Kach, a distance of twelve miles, arriving there 
at ro 25 A M Our going was very rough along the bed 
of the Toi river There was no dust, however, and 
plenty of shade, and good water in, pools all the way. 
At Sharan Kach we encamped on the sand of the river 
bed, and our water supply there was decidedly better 
than at Toi, though not quite so clear 
On the I ith of October we left Sharan Kach about 
5 30 AM for Kuriawasta, <hstant about eleven miles, 
arriving at the latter place at 10.30 A.M., We had two 
halts on the route, from 6.25 a,m to ‘6.35 a.m. ^d from 
8.45 A.M. to 945 A.M., We were to have gone on to 
JogozBi, a village about a mile fUrther on, but on arrival 
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«t Kunawasta ^ jf^tiixAdl birders awaiting vw. to stq) there. 
Thb place is in the Kasana district and formed an 
excellent cainiting*groun(i We had, too, plenty of good 
water and splendid fishing. On the march, an old 
corporal of the Sappers and Miners made great bags at 
every halt on the streams The fish appeared to be very 
confiding and ignor- 
ant of the sinful ways 
of man, and very 
good fish could be 
got out of the tiniest 
streams 

Our camp at Kuna- 

wasta was close to a peculiar rock formation, not at 
all unlike a rum, with an inclined road suggesting 
a drawbridge, &c , which looked rather odd in such 
a wild out-of-the-way place Indeed, as we marched 
in we thought it really must be a building The 
camping-ground was of wide extent, on high ground 
overlooking both sides of the Toi nullah, from which 
water was obtained plentifully for all requirements 
In quahty this water was fairly good, but it had a 
brackish taste and leeches abounded m it Grass, too, 
was abundant , this is, in fact, the great graring-ground 
for cattle from Zhob, one of the numerous localities 
known as Khorassan 

We halted at Kunawasta on Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday (12th to 14th of October)* On Saturday, after 
our arrival, our signallers were busy all the afternoon 
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opening up communication by he(ic^;tapb with the other 

* column on the hills. Their signals were distinctly 
visible, flashing away briskly at the top of a distant blue 
mountain ridge On Sunday morning about eleven 
o’clock the general officer commanding came in, having 
ndden in from Tahnishpa, a distance of sixteen or 
seventeen miles In the afternoon our heliograph was 



again busy communicating with the signalling station at 
Tahnishpa The camp at Kunawasta was, as above 
stated, on high ground, whilst the signalling point above 
Tahnishpa also held an elevated situation, being on a 
spur of Azuk, the prismatic compass-bearing from the 
headquarter’s camp to this point being 315° 

After parade and breakfast, several of our party got 
hooks and cut rods but of the copses near the camp, 
after which we sallied forth in search of sport up the 
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stream, fishing the pqdJs, and catchup a lot of.mahs^, 
some of good size. The mahiseer is a common Indian • 
fislf, which makes a fairly good dish, but it is very bo^y 
and great art has to be exercised to get the best out of it 
when cooked It was very amusing to watch the men m 
their dingy khaki and with their makeshift rods stand- 
ing on the edge of the stream, smoking steadily at their 
commissariat tobacco and fishing away solemnly all the 
while Here and there, too, a camel would be seen 
quietly drinking among the groups 

We heard a thrilling story of unpleasant adventure 
that day It appeared that a transport mule driver, 
Maaulla by name, had been found by a small survey 
party’s escort near China and brought into Ceunp He 
was very much exhausted when found, and declared that 
while he was out engaged cutting grass about Tahnishpa 
on the nth, his mule and his warm clothing had been 
taken from him by some Pathans, he himself being 
carried off by them to a village about thirteen miles 
away, and left there all night tied to a tree With some 
trouble, however, he had managed to cut himself free 
with his grasscutter’s knife which the Pathans had for- 
gotten to remove, and so he had broken away from them 
He further leported that there were nearly two hundred 
men in the village in question, besides numbers of cattle, 
sheep, &c Upon this alarming story, a party of fifty 
rifles of the 3rd Beluchis, under Lieutenant Pnce, and 
twenty sowars of the i8th Bctugal Lancers, under 
Lieutenant Chesney, went out at a quarter to six in 
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' thj^ early ibofning with a view to ^dkog* the s^pot 
• ^ere the grasscutt^ had been tied up and detained. 
After a considerable amount of scrambling over rdbks 
and scrub, under conduct of the grasscutter, they at 
length succeeded in this, the whole country being very 
rough. The village, however, they found to be 
deserted, but, going up a gully, they came across eight 
Pathans skulking cunong the rocks These at once 
fired upon them, whereupon the Beluchis as promptly 
returned the compliment, dropping one of the Pathans 
and driving the rest up the hill Two were taken 
pnsoners, nevertheless, and brought back to the camp in 
triumph along with some looted goats and sheep. 

I may as well at this point give the narratives of the 
two columns which left the main body at Shmakorah 
under the command of Colonel Nicolson and Captain 


Mason respectively 

First, as to Colonel Nicolson’s column Leaving 
Shmakorah before 5 30 a m on the 5th of October, the 


King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry leading, he directed 
his march in a north-easterly direction until Shua Kila, 
a deserted towmship, was reached, after which he pro- 
ceeded north-west up the river bed to Maidan Kach, 
the exploration of which was a main object of this 
expedition. During the first part of the march going 
was easy, for the ground was smooth* and hard, and 
water was obtainable close to Shua Kila, but during 
the latter part the road became bad, the ground getting 
more’ stony and no water to be had. The total distance 
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imveraea -was oeaiiy tmrteea mues. Whod the colut^n * 
Arrived at Maidan Kach they fouiu^< already encamped* 
there Major Garwood with a section of Sappers ^d 
Miners, and Lieutenant Chesney with a troop of the i8th 
Bengal Lancers, who had been sent on m advance to 
explore the district and ascertain the best route for the 
next march Late in the evening it was announced to 
Captain Macivor that in all probability there would be 
very little water at the next camping-ground Accord- 
ingly it was decided that while the mam part should 
march out as usual, the cavalry should be allowed to 
start after noon so that their horses might be watered 
twice in the forenoon Also a complete roll-call of men 
and animals was taken that the water supply for the 
future might be calculated with accuracy 

Near Shua Kila, where Sir Robert Sandeman’s column 
entered the hills down which the Kazzba river flows to 
the open Zhob valley, there are two rather interesting 
ancient monuments The first of these is a specimen of 
those Mogul forts (Buddhist they are said to be in 
origin) which aboimd all over the Beluch country. The 
other object of interest is also a fort, or rather the 
remains of one, for it was blown up in tlie course of the 
first Zhob valley expedition The latter was called 
Bisharat Khoidadzai, but has nothing romantic in it 
With regard to the other, however, a very nice litde 
story IS told. Once upon a time, so it is related, there 
dwelt there Miro Khan Mogul «and an only daughter. 
The latter, like other fair maidens who have inhabited 



iooely castles, had a suitor for her h«Jid;'aAd thtiit no less 
a ^rfeon than San|ar, the chief of all the Kakars o£2hob 
and BarL Old Miro Khan M(^l, however, disap- 
proved of the suit, and perhaps one day showed a little 
too much warmth m his treatment of the younger chief- 
tain, for the latter one fine night set fire to the Mogul’s 
stronghold, captured his bndc, and set her behind him 
on his horse The faithful steed seems to have been a 


very wonderful animal, for, it is said, it made the safety 
of its master sure by taking straightway three immense 
bounds of about half-a-mile each, and true it is that, if 


the three cairns which mark the leaps of this most 
useful quadruped are correctly placed, Sanjar’s steed 
did not believe in restricting himself to the ordinary 
paces usually followed by other members of his 


species 

Next day, the 6th of October, this column marched 
twelve miles to Borick Sha/uk, leaving the last Ccimp at 
5 30 A M , and arriving by 1 1 v m at its destination. On 
this occasion the direction was north-westerly, up a 
torrent bed, surrounded on either side with high crags 
for a considerable distance Then, after a march of 
about five miles over low ranges and spurs, the column 
emeiged upon a plam, and directed its course straight 
for a tooth-shaped mountain called Yagwash. The road 
was in many places narrow, and as it led very much up 
and down hill, it made marchmg rather difficult Indeed, 
the column had to gv the greater part of the way in 
single file. Water, however, was plentiful, being easily 



GoHected by>a little 4%^ng« hid a epHng' ht poire winter 
was found by cme of the haviWats of the 3rd Beluchis,« 
about a thousand yards from the camping-ground ^at 
Bonck Shazuk. The cavalry accomplished the journey 
in less than three hours, arriving before 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon 

There is a curious legend told of this place, Borick 
Shazuk , perhaps the name comes from the tale Tradi- 
tion has It that it was here that Saint Borick vrorked a 
famous miracle, in that he conveyed to the summit of 
the highest and most precipitous rock m the neighbour- 
hood a favourite steed and there kept him alive 
Either his horse was very fond of eating flinty rocks, or 
some more pressing reason than mere wonderworking, 
such as floods on the lower grounds, must have induced 
the saint to stable his fourfooted friend in such a place, 
for a more isolated or bleak spot could hardly be 
fancied 


On the 7th, a march of .ibout twelve miles was made 
to Hawdak (elevation 7000 feet) over a bad road, the 
column again having to proceed most of the way in 
single file, and the transport straggling Here the camp 
was in two divisions, the 3rd Beluchis being encamped 
with Sir R Semdeman, and the remainder of the force 
taking up a position a mile to the south-west in a 
fertile valley The water supply at this place was good, 
and sufficient for a small column, but the quantity of 
wood and grass obtainable was inadequate The name 
Hawdak, by the way, implies a succession of small' tanks 
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* to ^tch the water that oozes out from beneath the low 

• range of rocks of the place. 

.Next day, the cavalry under Lieutenant Chesney left 

at 5 o’clock in the morning for Tahnishpa, hght order 

Half-an-hour later the remainder of the column started 
* * • 
for Chma or Rod Jogizai, a distance of sixteen or 

seventeen miles, arriving there before i o’clock in the 

afternoon On this march again going was difficult, and 

there was no water on the road , but at China we found 

ample supplies generally (including water from pools in 

the Khaisor) China is a small Jogizai village of some 

ten detached hamlets 

Towards evening of this day Lieutenant Chesney with 
his men came in and reported the desertion of his fort 
by Bungal Khan. The direct distance from Hawdak, 
whence they started, to Tahnishpa is nearly eighteen 
miles, and from this latter place to China seventeen 
miles, and they had, besides covering these distances, gone 
at times off the road to explore and make sketches. 

On the 9th of October (Thursday) Nicolson’s column 
halted at China (elevation 6450 feet), and by midday, 
the headquarters column, under the general officer 
commanding, rejoined it there. Thence they set out 
together, as already stated, on the 10th for Tahnishpa 
(elevation 7700 feet) 

Captain Mason’s survey party, undei escort of one 
native officer (Bahadur Khan) and twenty-six men of the 
3rd Beluchis, also left Sir G White’s column, as we 
have seal, on the 4th of October. This party carrieH 
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ninety rounds of axnmunmon per man, fifty of t^ese * 
being packed on mules, and two days’ grain ration, alsoi 
on mules They left Shina Korah — -Khwara is said, to 
be the more correct form of this name-*~dt half-past eight 
in the mornpig, and made their first halt at Andrebiezh, 
distant twelve miles The road thi|her at first followed 
the bed of the Shma Kortih or Dhana, but three miles 
or so from Andrebiezh, a steep ascent had to be made 
up the Marghakai Kotal (8700 feet elevation). This 
latter part of the journey laden camels can only ac- 
complish with considerable difficulty, but only three of 
these were with this party, the remainder of the transport 
consisting of mules, which easily made the ascent 
Andrebiezh itself has an elevation of 8400 feet, and is 
reached from the Marghakai Kotal by a gentle descent 
of two miles through a nullah or mountain gorge It is 
a small village of some sixty houses, belonging to the 
Mardmizais, and is prettily 'situated amid this rocky 
ground. The inhabitants were very friendly, and readily 
brought in supplies, which, however, except firewood, 
were rather lihfited in quantity. The camping-ground 
wje not very extensive, but the water-supply was 
plentiful. 

Next day, Captain Mason marched to Babu Chino, a 
distance of nine miles The road thither chiefly 
descended, and in some parts was very bad, owing to 
the steep places that had to be passed After about 
five miles going he came to Khaj Kach, another 
Mardonzai village^^containing some forty houses. 'Then 
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thft country of the Mir/ais was entered, and two miles 
• farther on the village of Mogul China, belonging to the 
Fakirzai sub-section of these people, and consisting 
of seventy houses, was passed ; after which no place 
of importance is reached until the collection of villages, 
known as Babu China, in the open Rod Valley, here 
three or four miles broad, are attained Owing to its 
wide extent, the valley makes an excellent camping- 
ground for even a very large force. Water, too, is 
plentiful, and there is also some wheat, makhai and 
barley The Babu China villages are situated at an 
elevation of 7100 feet, and contain some 400 fighting 
men 

On the 6th, a halt was made at Babu China, and an 
ascent was made of the Sakir peak (elevation 10,117 
feet), which lies close on four miles to the north, and, 
though climbing was difficult. Lieutenant Mackenzie 
succeeded in surveying much of the hitherto unexplored 
country to that side Then, on the following day (the 
7th) the detachment proceeded a distance of fourteen 
miles, to camp at the head of Gargas Smalan or Suleiman 
The track thither led first across the Rod nullah, then 
over an undulating plain, and then among nullahs and 
hillocks, after which, for the remaining four miles, there 
is a gradual ascent to the Lunda Kotal (elevation 8300 
feet) This last the mules and camels made without 
much difficulty and without mishap Our men's camping- 
ground (elevation 8156 feet) was about a mile beyond 
the Kotal. There was no village or hamlet there, but 
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there were two pools of water, which, if not very gqpd, 
was yet drinkable Nearly half-a-mile to the north of, 
the camp there was found to be a second Kotal, and 
here was what was believed to be the head of the 
Kundar river — at all events, it was the head of the 
southern branch of that stream 

On the 8th of October a march of ten and a half miles 
was made to Marjan (elevation 7550 feet), the track 
leading along a nullah which drains Gargas Smadan the 
entire way About halfway a tangi called Dirgai was 
come across At Marjan itself, as at Gargas Smalan, 
there was neither village nor food supply, it being simply 
used as a temporary camping-ground by the nomadic 
tribes of the distnct Good water, however, was procur- 
able from pools in the gorge and cam< l-grazing could be 
had in abundance Sheep and goats and firewood also 
were all obtainable It is at Marjan that the direct road 
from the Babu China villages, known as the Kdsh route, 
comes in, which, though shorter than the Lunda route, is 
rather more difficult 

The remaining course of Captain Mason’s detachment 
was from Marjan to Hawdak, a distance of ten miles 
(October 9), from Hawdak to China, a distance of six- 
teen miles (October 10), and from China to Tahnishpa, 
a distance of eighteen miles (October ii) The first of 
these marches was an easy one It lay through the 
Khmsor Valley and the territory of the Jalalzis In the 
valley there were neither trees ncflr villages, only patches 
here and there of low scrub, and there was no water in 
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* the. Kheusof tiullah Even at Hawdak there was no 
•trace of any hamlet and supplies consequently were not 
to be had. Water, too, was not over plentiful. As we 
have already seen, Colonel Nicolson’s column arrived 
here on the 7th, having followed the Baraksia route from 
the Zhob, which comes m at this point, but it had left 
the following day From Hawdak Captain Mason 
marched, on the loth, to China over the same route that 
Colonel Nicolson’s men followed, and thence, on the nth, 
to Tahnishpa, where he rejoined the main column, the 
escort returning to the headquarters of their regiment 
Near China there was a considerable amount of cultiva- 
tion to be seen, and half a mile from it on the track 
to Tahnishpa is Sharan, a Jogizai village, consisting of 
from fifty to sixty houses At this point the track leaves 
the Khaisor nullah and runs in a northerly direction 
across the valley to the mountains known as the Tor 
Ghar range, where is the Tahnishpa Pass Here the 
road ascends, and after winding about the hills for ten 
miles, at length brings us to the lofty camping-ground at 
Tahnishpa. 

We now return to the troops left halted at Kuriawasta 
Monday, the 13th of October, was again spent by the 
troops in fishing vigorously while they awaited further 
orders. The stream must really have been almost cleared 
of fish, for they proved very confiding, no one probably 
having ever fished here before, and easily succumbed 
to the facut presented 'to them (either '*atta” or raw 
meaty We also met some natives from a not too IHendly 
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village a few miles out and tried to talk to them, through 
the agency of one of Lieutenant Liddell’s men (a sapper) 
as mterpreter, but all the information we cpuld elicit was 
that “ the white folk had taken all their fish out of the 
river and now they were drinking up all the water” 
When going out of camp we have always to take an 
escort now, and Liddell and I tried some shootmg but 
without getting any luck, although many partridges were 
heard calling in the early morning near the camp There 
were also “chikor” about — a species of the French 
partridge class much bigger, however, than the birds 
which we have at home They scampered like fun over 
the rocks, and had, an aggravating way of keeping 
out of range Apparently, however, the disturbance of 
the camp, &c, had made them shy Tuesday, the 14th 
of October, was spent much m the same way as the 
previous day Now, however, we found that Tommy 
Atkins had devised another method of fishing He 
had started with a bent pin baited with some atta, or 
coarse native flour , now his ingenious mind had 
evolved another device He removed the pugn of his 
khaki helmet and opening it out netted the shallows with 
It, one man holding one end of the pugri and another the 
other, both working it slowly along the stream. The 
fish in fact acquired such a reputation for confidence in 
man that they were even rumoured to be so “green” 
and so unaccustomed to our nasty human snares, that 
they would readily dart up to the surface if but a bright 
brass button were dangled at the end of a string before 
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' them, in which case the fisherman could then scoop out 
.the confiding victim* with his helmet, 1 tell this tale as 
it was told to me I make no comments. 

On this day it had been intended by the general officer 
commanding to move from Tahnishpa down the Kundar, 
and orders had actually been issued detailing two columns 
for this expedition Subsequently, however, this plan 
was countermanded, and instead the troops at Kunawasta 
received orders to march thence to Tahnishpa on the 
15th 

We left Kunawasta, accordingly, at 5 40 a.m , the 
morning ,being very chilly and dark and the going rough 
as usual One half of F Company of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry was on advance guard Tah- 
nishpa was reached about 115 r m , a total distance 
of eighteen miles having been marched, and three halts 
having been made en route The baggage got in to 
Tahnishpa before 4 o’clock, the track being very rough 
for our camels 

The track led up and down hill and was a very wind- 
ing one indeed When eight miles out we came across 
a kind of well, with which exception we found no wattr 
on the road, or rather, I should say, camel track, which 
in plades branches off through rocky ravines There was 
also a quantity of rough scrub, besides a few juniper 
trees. The last five miles or so of the journey was very 
confusing, reminding one of the approach to an Ali Baba 
cave One could never tell for fifty yards at a time 
the nature of the country that he was approaching. 
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Irid^^ it would havd^been without ' d guide 

to keep to the track There tm, too, a terrible air of 
desolation about, and the road lay through very narrow 
gorges and ravines where a surprise would be not at all 
a nice thing At length, however, our advance guard 
got out upon a more open space, and we had before us 
the great lofty, sharp peak upon which is Bungal Khan’s 



fortress, high above us and invisible, only the sharp point 
of the mountain indicating to us where it was At the 
base of the mountain were some hamlets and huts, built 
of rough stone or half burrowed out of the earth and 
roofed with thatch We also found here some jezails 
and tulwars, showing that the inhabitants had apparently 
decamped in haste on our approach On the hills round 
Tahmshpa there were also lots of carob trees and stunted 
junipers 

Our camping-ground at Tahmshpa was a roomy one, 
sufficient lor a brigade, and not at all uncomfortable. It 
was very picturesquely situated, on a level plateau 
surroimded by high hills Water was soon obtained, 
too, from a spring, being collected by damming,, the ' 
upper portion being reserved for the men and ’’the* 
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lower portion for tJSie animals , and we had parties out 
under an officer as soon as possible cutting firewood 
on the mountain side Tahnishpa itself belongs to> 
the Shahizai Kakars, and is a very pretty village, 
situated at an elevation of 7850 feet Grass' was found 
there in fair quantity, but no bhussa or grain Sheep 

and goats also were 
obtainable to a limited 
extent 

Before passing on. 
It should be stated 
that on this day (the 
15 th) a small party, 
consisting of sur- 
veyor Asgar All and an escort of one native officer and 
twenty-five men of the 2nd Beluchis, started up the 
Khaisoi Valley for Apo/ai Their object, of course, 
was exploration 

On the i6th of October (Thursday) the Headquarters 
column halted at Tahnishpa A party of us got leave 
to go up the mountain to have a look at Bungal Khan’s 
stronghold, that is to say, what was left of it We had 
orders to carry our revolvers loaded, and to tajce with 
us an escort of men with their rifles. We also secured 
the services of two native guides, who, however, led off 
by taking us round the hill to the rear, where the track 
could be seen by which Bungal Khan and his followers 
were supposed to hdve made their hasty retreat It 
seethed to wind about for miles and miles down into 





here was very hard, through rough scrub, jumper trees 
and deadwood and some thorn, with huge boulders and 
rocks thrown in , but at every stage of our climb we 
got splenHid views of the surrounding country, and 
when we got to the top a ms^ihcent view of the 
Kundar and country thence towards Tarwah and Trikh 
Gaz was obtained One of our party had a kukn, or 
ghoorka knife, with him, which proved most useful m 
clearing away scrub at times aw so enabling us to 
get through the undergrowth There was little ’sign 
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of ‘the fort Itself, however , only a tree trunk and some 
loose stones, &c., were visible Major Garwood, R.E,, 
and his men had done their work on the nth very 
effectually indeed and left little behind them But for 
the difficulty of getting water up here, Bungal Khan 
would doubtless have made a fight of it; for it is most 
difficult to approach and commands the country for 
miles around From the topmost point the view 
cannot be adequately described There is the little 
footpath going down below at a very dizzy slope, and 
there away to the north and north-west one can see 
ridge upon ridge of mountains, all seeming red-hot, 
until they melt into tht blue of the distance and then 
into the fierce blue sky The glare here and the heat 
were very unpleasant But our rest on the summit 
was much enlivened by our escort of Tommies, who 
soon got astride the slabs of lock and made the most 
entertaining remarks 

From this peak we had a good view of our next 
camp, Nigange, to the north-east of us, by the Kundar 
river bed The heliograph, which we had brought 
up with us, too, w*as soon adjusted and set to work, 
our signallers “calling up” Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
camp from this high elevation After making some 
sketches we again started for the downward climb, 
meeting on the lower ridges some of .our wood-cuttmg 
parties, facetiously dubbed by Thomas Atkins “the 
Gladstone gangs,” ifoo were at work bringing in 
wood for our bivouac fires The sportsmen among us 
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who could raise guns of any $oit had, we found, ajso 
been trying to get some chikor, whfch here were fairly 
plentiful The nights at Tahnishpa, I should not forget 
to mention, were very cold, but the temperature dunng 
the daytime was pretty warm In the early mornings we 
were very glad we had our posteen A posteen is a 
yellow leathe'r coat lined throughout with fur — as a rule 
the long brown wool or hair of the “ dumba ” or fat*tailed 
sheep The collar and cuffs are of astrakhan, plain as a 
rule, also the edges of the coat The leather of the coat is 
dyed with the juice of the inner skin of the pomegranate, 
and IS embroidered all over with bright yellow silk , leather 
in various patterns being cut out and sewn on with the 
same silk, so that the coat is a very handsome one as 
well as very useful, since it is about the only thing 
which keeps out the cutting winds of these northern 
mountains 

During the six days’ halt at Tahnishpa and Kuna 
wasta many endeavours were made to come to an 
understanding with the Shahizai tribesmen of this 
district as well as with the Jalal/ais and the Mardanzai 
Kakars of Khaisor These were all rather loth to 
anything like guarantee the peace of their country or 
bind the inhabitants to be of good behaviour Special 
efforts, however, were made to get them to promise 
to harbour no Ipnge/ the murderers and robbers who 
had hitherto kqpt the place in a state of anarchy. In 
this respect we were more successful, and these tribes 
undertook to keep the outlaws out of their Umits, 
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furbishing hostages from among the tnahks or headsmen 
, for the fulfilment of their pledges 

I would here remark with regard to the tribal system 
which prevails all over the district with which we arc at 
present concerned, that it is just this feature which dis- 
tinguishes the constitution of society in Beluchistan from 
that m Afghanistan The Afghan community is a much 
more de\ eloped, civilised if you like, type, being a larger, 
more numerous, and more democratic or self-governing 
body than its Beluch counterpart In Beluchistan the 
headman is still all powerful over the members of his 
tribe, and, on the other hand, responsible to outsiders for 
the acts of those under him , the whole body being in 
consequence a compact unit, easily dealt with and 
easily controlled if only the headman can be influenced 
The British Government have now long recognised this 
and have preferred to keep up the tribal independency, 
exerting their authority through the headmen Thus 
the Khan of Khelat, for instance, is our loyal vassal, 
while at the same time supreme in his own sphere In 
Afghanistan things are quite different, tribal indepen- 
dency having long ago disappeared, and the central 
government having the direct control over all individuals 
These differences also explain perhaps to some extent 
why the Afghan seems to prefer to attack his foe singly 
and by stealth, while the Beluch tribesmen invariably go 
about in bands 

During our halt m'this place a quaint and amus- 
ing incident happened It was the custom when any 
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of the hired transport camels died on the march, oi( 
had to be shot, for the owner to ‘produce the dead 
“oont's” tail to prove the fact, and thus claim the 
estimated value of the defunct beast One evening a 
tailless camel came into our lines, and caused some 
astonishment as he strolled to the commissariat lines 
where his old friends were solemnly feeding in search 
for his “ bhussa ” All was quiet except the occasional 
grumbling of a camel, and the pat-pat of the natives 
beating out their “chappatis” over their camp fires 
Imagine the “oont wallah’s " (camel owner) surprise and 
disgust on seeing this apparition It then Ctime out that 
the latter had sold the beast to a Pathan, and cut off 
his tail, and also got the value of the beast All this 
was very neatly expressed by my tent companion m the 
lines below 





Before >ou hen this story, U 
IS right that you should 
know 

What the custom on a march 
is when a came) goes “be 
\ low,' 

Or rather, I should say, when it 
occurs to him that he 
Has had enough of beanng 
loads, and to drop upon hib 
knee, 

And lay his head upon a rock, 
and say “ Good-bye ” to life 
Is easier, for the owner then 
\whips out an ugly knife — 


Nearly every native of these parts conceals one up his sleeve — 
And proceeds to sever the spinal cord The carcass he'll relieve 
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' bf tt8 append^ caudal-~>iiQal i;>mainent, rf you will— 

To*b«ndy vain expressioas ain’t the object of my quill 
^ The load U then distributed , the camel is IdRt to rot , 

The camel owner (“ oont wallah who doesn't care a jot, 

Will find the commissariat tent, and there produce his tail, 

And claim his compensation, when fail he never will 
To carry away of bright rupees^enough to start a null 
We were on an expedition, and our chief proclaimed a halt^ 

And all the camp was busy by the water, which was salt, 

When two sinistei -minded oont wallahs cautiously slipped out 
Of camp at early dawn, to do the deed you'll hear about, 

And, accosting a Pathan, they said, “ My friend, you here may see 
A camel, which we fain would sell for the sum of one rupee 
We ha\e too many over there, and hence the modest price ” 

The Pathan he winked most solemnly, and simply said “ How nice ** 

1 want just such a camel , do you think tliat he’ll object 
To myself, my wife and children, if we’re loaded up correct, 

Or to carry us to Kandahar, for thither we are bound ? ” 

The wicked pair replied “ Oh, no * We’re sure you’ll find bm sound ; 
But there’s one thing we must keep — his tail , we hope you will not 
mind ” 

“ Oh, take It ” the Pathan replied , “it will lighten him behind * ” 

•Kt « « * * 

The flash of a tulwar in the sun, the deed — ^the homd deed — is done 
The price was paid up readily m two eight-anna bits 
Ihe scoundrels then went back to camp, while the Pathan went into 
fits 

Of laughter at the bargain, and the camel straightway tied 
By the rope attached to a peg in his nose to a juniper tree beside, 
Hieing himself off in great delight to announce to his joyful spouse, 
That he’d got a camel to carry them, and that to-iporrow they’d move 
house 

Then rolled they up then bj^nkets, spanked then kids all round the 
place, 

Papa going back to the jumper tree, soon to return with a lengthy face. 
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For he found at the tree a bit of o!d rope, ^ith the nose-peg on the 
ground ; '» 

Too carelessly put in the earners nose thing that IVe often found) 
Meanwhile to camp the rogues bad gone, and they’d claimed the usual 
sum. 

Making eight annas by the bargain each, that is simjple rule^of thumb 
But, lo I and behbld, at evening tune, when the lulls were bathed in red, 
Strolled a visitor unexpected into camp with gentle tread—- 
A tailless camel, looking for food, and glad to see his friends, 

As, passing the commissanat tents, his way to the hhussa he wends 
Then out in the open, tied to a post, two cowering wretches, bared to 
the waist, 

Soon felt the lash from a sturdy hand, only too able and willing to 
baste 

R C B 
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The next march forms the second phase of the Zhob 
Valley expedition. In this case, also, the force was 
divided up into distinct cblumns, each moving sepa- 
rately under its own command It 
had been reported that considerable 
^ difficulty was likely to be experi- 
enced in the matter of supplies, and 
that camel transport would alone have 
to be relied upon for the forage of the 
horses and mules Nothing, accord- 
V, ingly> except what uas absolutely 

necessary, was carried. General White 
issuing orders that all details not actually required were 
to be sent back to Apo/ai Also the Field Force was 
redistributed as follows 

Headquarters column, No 7 Mountain Battery, 
Royal Artillery (2 guns), King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry (4(X) rifles), 18th Bengal Lancers 
(i troop), No., I Company, Bombay Sappers and 
Miners (25 nfles), and the 2nd Beluchis (400 rifles). 
Colonel Nicolson’s column, 18th Bengal Lancers 
(i troop), No I Company, Bombay Sappers* and 
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Miners (50 rifles), the 3rd Beluchis (400 rifles), and 
one section Native Field Hospital. 

The remainder of the troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morgan, R A , were ordered to proceed with all spare 
stores down the Toi, and thence by way of the Zhob 
Valley to Apozai, there to await further orders 

The equipment of the two columns was oidered to 
be made as light as possible The infantry carried 
m pouch 40 rounds of ammunition, and on mules 50 
rounds more Foi camp equipage, one general service 
tent, inner fly only, was allotted to every twelve men of 
the British troops, the native troops not being supplied 
with tents , and the orders with regard to kits were that, 
in the case of the British troops, 30 lbs per man ' 
was to be the limit, while the native troops and 
followers wert to be allowed 20 lbs per man The 
Headquarters column also earned three days’ sup- 
plies and seven da) s’ forage, and Colonel Nicolson’s 
column, nine days’ supplies and seven days’ forage 
The general routes to be followed were, for the He.id- 
quarters column, to move by way of Nigange (Nigungi) 
down the Kundar to Gustai, where it was to meet the 
other column, and for Colonel Nicolson’s column to 
march to Gustai by the Nigange and Chukan road 
From Gustai they were to march together to Hussein 
Ziarat At the latter place two columns were again to 
be formed for the march to Apozai 

Colonel Nicolson’s column stauted out from Tah- 
ai^ika. about 5.30 on the morning of the 16th of Octo* 
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ber, marching on that day to Nigange on the Kundar^ 
a distance of seventeen miles. Sir Robert Sandeman, 
Political Agent of the Governor- General of India, 
accompanied this division, and Lieutenant Southey 
was attached as Intelligence OfiScer The route 
taken was by the Shin Narai Kotal (elevation, 7450 
feet) Nothing of note occurred, but the baggage 
found considerable difficulty m descending the Kotal 
SIX miles from Tahmshpa No water was met with 
until about a mile from the destination of the column” 
for that day when a well was found On the Kundar 
itself, at Nigange, water was plentiful, though brackish, 
and having an .effect like Epsom salts The camping- 
^ound, however, was good and extensive, on the 
right bank of the river 

Next day this column marched from Nigange to 
Dola Sar, nearly ten and a half miles distant This 
part of the road was good, and water was met with 
about two miles from Dola There were three or 
four somewhat difficult places en route, and these the 
troops took the opportunity of improving The camp- 
ing-ground chosen was an extensive one near the 
Tora Mu stream, and here good viater was got 
At this point, too, the heliograph was set to work, 
and communication opened with the spare supplies 
column then at Nigange Kundar 
On the 1 8th, Colonel Nicolson marched to Sanghi 
War, eighteen or nineteen miles from Dola Sar. 
Water was met widi .occasionally, mid the road wais 
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fJurly good, being again improved along the route by the 
troops At Sanghi War there was but little water, 
and that brackish Here it was not found possible 
to Iceep up the heliographic communication 

On the 19th of October, the march was from Sanghi 
to Ambarra over a good road, and across the river 
Chukan, in the valley of which Ambarra is situated 
The water supply here was good, but the camping- 
ground more limited , sufficiently extensive, however, 

' to camp a brigade tightly packed, and here and there 
divided 

On the 20th, a six miles march was undertaken to 
Sharan, the Chukan valley caravan road being left, 
and the column ascending the Sharan nullah, the road up 
which IS very rough and stony Some deserted caves 
were passed en route At Sharan the camping-ground 
was again small, but the water supply was fairly good 
In the morning Lieuten.int Southey, with a detachment 
of one havildar and twelve Sepoys of the 3rd Beluchis, 
was despatched with two days’ rations to explore U/hda 
Warhda about four miles off, the road thither leaving 
the mam route on the right about a quarter of a mile 
from Ambarra His orders were to rejoin the 
column at Gustoi War From Sharan a second 
detachment was sent out, consisting of the Sappers 
and Miners and a company of the 3rd Beluchi bat- 
talion, with orders to proceed to the Sharan Kotal, 
about six miles off, and work on the road there , and 
this same afternoon it was announced that their 
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operations would be completed by 9 o’clock next 
morning This detachment encamped at the Kotal, 
but as no water was to be found there, their mules, with 
the exception of three pakal mules, were sent back 
to the Sharan camp Water for the men, however, 
was fetched from a spot half-way between Sharan and 
the Kotal, about a quarter of a mile off the road to 
the left going up 

In consequence of the announcement that the road 
would be ready in the moniing. Colonel Nicolson left 
Sharan next day (the 21st of October) and marched 
to Gustoi War, a distance of seventeen miles From 
Sharan to the nullah the road was upwards for about 
' SIX miles, rough in many places, but fairly passable 
by camels Near the Kotal, however, the nullah gets 
very narrow, and here laden camels passed only with 
difficulty Beyond the Kotal the descent was easier, 
that having been worked on by the party of Sappers 
and Miners sent on in advance But for their opera- 
tions It would have been impassable for laden animals 
of any sort At first the dt scent was very steep for 
three-quarters of a mile , then came the road made 
by our troops for a distance of one and a half miles 
or so, and after that thtre was an easier bit, when 
again it became very rough, narrow, and difficult, 
there being a second rather steep descent About 
SIX miles from Gustoi two very narrow tangis were 
passed, so narrow as to be almost like doorways, 
shortly after which water was found in the stream 
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in* limited quantities, and blockish' ,The foad cut by 
our Sappers was through shdle During the last five 
miles of this march some fruit trees were seen and 
some deserted huts, as well as the remains of a Mandu 
Khel village Three miles from the camping-ground 
the Gustoi valley was entered, and here a much more 
plentiful supply of water was found in the stream. 
This part of the route followed the nullah a short 
distance, and then turned up to the left over a plateau, 
finally descending again towards the stream and the 
place'ol encampment, these ascents and descents being 
very steep To show how bad and difficult the road 
was for transport, it may be mentioned that though 
the camels started from Sharan at eight o’clock m the ' 
morning, it was midnight before the last reached the 
camp at Gustoi War 

Besides the chilgoza and larger specimens of plant 
life which abound in this district we noticed a good deal 
of wild rhubarb and asafoetida Both of these plants 
are collected by the natives and used for culinary 
purposes The former, when cooked, makes a very 
excellent dish, and has even a delicious flavour , but the 
natives as frequently eat it raw, in which state they say 
It is splendid for assuaging thirst, which may qiute well 
be the case. The asafcetida is chiefly perhaps used as 
a cure for various bodily ailments, and* much of what is 
gathered is sold for export The latter our men did ncH: 
make much trial of, but the former they seemed to 
thodroughly appreciate 
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To return to the mov^ents of the Headquartarb 
column, which we left halted at Tahnishpa on October 
16 — that is to say, the day onr party visited Bungal 
Khan’s late stronghold The more important events 
of that day were the coming in of twelve of Bungal’s 
followers, and the despatch of spare commissariat stores 
with about two hundred camels, under convoy of one 
native ofificer and twenty lances of the 18th Bengal 
Lancers, and one native officer and twenty rifles of the 
3rd Belucbis to JKuriawasta From Tahnishpa com- 
munication was kept up both with the latter place and 
also with Colonel Nicolson’s column at Nigange On 
this day, too. Captain 1 Mac Ivor joined the Head- 
' quarters column as Political Officer 

At last, on Friday, the 17th, a start was made 
Tahnishpa we left about 5 45 a m , the early morn- 
ing being very chilly, and Nigange was reached 
about I 30 m the afternoon At first we marched 
down steadily into the Kundar Valley, then followed 
a very dusty but well defined track to the river 
Here we pitched our camp (elevation, 6000 feet), and 
fiom the height at which we were could easily look 
back at the peak we had left that morning, though 
seventeen miles away Our water supply was clear, 
but somewhat salt We had abundance of wood and 
scrub for fires ‘As a whole, however, the place was 
far from being a cheerful looking one. 

I took the earliest available opportunity of making 
A sketch here of the very theatncal-looking mountkins. 
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blbod-red in the sunset, and with deep purple shadows 
growing all over them As I was thus engaged, 
d native of the i8th Bengal Lancers came up and 
watched me, and as the picture grew, so hugely inter- 
ested did he become that finally he was completely 
overcome, and suddenly implored to be allowed to show 
the sahib that he, too, could sketch On my invitation, 
he straightway proceeded to draw a most wonderful 
“Bingarl tiger,” which I only wish I could reproduce 
here , but, alas, it became the property of my companion 
On this day a malik, or tribal headsman, came m to 
Captain Maclvor and reported that he had lost fi\e 
hundred sheep at the hands of Bungul Khan He also 
disclosed the cache where he had his property concealed * 
This morning, too, the remainder of the troops and 
surplus stores were marched, under Captain Sievwright, 
from 1 ahnishpa to Kuriawasta 

As we part with Bungal Khan at this point it may be 
as well to recount here his subsequent history A year 
after these events occurred, that is to say, in 1892, he 
voluntarily came into Hindu Bagh, and there surrendered 
himself unconditionally to our then political agent at 
Zhob, Captain MacMahon He was found to be a 
small, and, at first sight, an insignificant looking man , a 
nearer inspection, however, discovered a wiry frame, 
keen features, and a penetrating glance showing decided, 
force of character From that time he became a loyal 
servant of the British Government, and he was allowed 
to make a trip through India, visiting Calcutta, Bombay 
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and other pnncipal towns, under the care of Kl^an 
Bahadur Hak NaWaz Khan, E.A C. of Zhob 
On the 1 8th “ Rouse" was sounded at 4 30 a.m. lUid a 
‘ start made at 6,10 a.m for Kala Mulla Kumal, our next 
^halting place, distant about thirteen or fourteen miles. 
Two halts were made m route, from 7am to 7 10 a m. 
and from 9 10 a,m to 945 am, Kumal itself being 
reached at 11 15 am We crossed the river Kundar, 



at the camping-ground of 
Nigange, and proceeded 
thence over small hills, 
sandy in places, only strik- 
ing the river again at our 
new encampment at Kala 
Mulla Kumal, though we 


were pretty near it at our 
long halt Our march had been to the north of the river, 
the river being on our right Our camping-ground at 
Kumal was a very sandy place, overgrown with scrub 
and grass The water was still brackish but clear, and 


here again we were enabled to indulge in fishing in 
the part of the river which lay below Macivor’s camp 
to the east of ours There is a small village, bearing 
the name of Kala Mulla Kumal, about two miles to the 


south-west of where our camp was pitched The hills 


behind our tents here look like the cardboard represaitar 
tion in a toy theatre, standing out sharp, and silhouetted 
m the setting sun 

Next day, Oct 19, “ Rouse ’’ was sounded at 4,45 a m. 
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anti a start made before 5 50 a m. On this occasion, we 
followed a sandy heavy route, with frequent fording, 
though a better one for our transport than they had 
lately had Nikhal, or Spole Loara, was the destination, 
distant nearly sixteen miles, and this was reached at 
I PM We halted three times, at 645 am, 8 ioa,m. 
and 1055 AM, respectively On leaving Mulla Kumal 


t— 



we kept down the bed of the Kundar, crossing that river 
repeatedly and every now and again going over little 
sand hills It was a misty day, and one which seemed 
to suggest a sandstorm brewing m the neighbourhood 
somewhere, which event fell upon us in the tvemng 
At the last halt we came across a herd of donkeys and 
some goats, as well as about a dozen natives, a right 
ruffianly looking lot indeed At our camp we were s^ain 
visited by a similar lot belonging to the nomadic Sahs, 
who sought to sell us sheep and goats, the former being 
the fat-tailed kind (or dumbo) At about ten miles we 
passed the junction of the Wall Murgha river and 
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the Kundar At Nikhal itself the Kandtl joins the 
Kundar. In the Kandil we found abundcince of good 
running water though somewhat muddy, whereas, in 
the Kundar, there was little or none Our camp was 
situated on the left bank of the Kandil S^le Loara 
means “ white plain ” Here is the junction of the 

routes from Ghaznee vid 
the Kandil Valley, and 
from Kandahar vid the 
Kundar Valley There was 
glass on the plain, and good 
camel grazing, but no sup- 
plies were forthcoming At 
this stage it was reported 
that not a man of the 
Mountain Battery, or of 
the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry was in hos- 
pital, and only one of the 
2nd Beluchis, with two followers 
On the 20th (Monday), “Rouse” was again sounded at 
4 45 A M On this day our destination was Sira Dirgha 
This place we reached about a quarter to eleven o’clock, 
having left Nikhal at six, and made three halts, from 
6 50 A M to 7 A M , 8 1 5 A M , to 825 AM, and from 9 
A,M to 9 45 A M . The total distance marched was about 
twelve miles. Our route was across the Spole Loara, 
along the riverside, amongst the mountains, by a narrow 
stony tangi for two or three miles, until the Kundar 
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Vdttey was rejoined, after which we. descended past 
Kama Kanai (“navel stone”), a burial^-place, to Sira 
Plrgha For the greater part of the way, our space was 
very restncted, though occasionally it opened out into 
broader p^es with signs of torrents in the shape of 
driftwood lying about in the broader reaches, of which 
driftwood we collected a lot for our camp fires, loading it 
on the baggage camels Otherwise, wood is very scarce 
m this district, and hard to get, and this dnftwood must 
imdoubtedly have been carried along from some heights 
a long way off What water there was in the river was 
very muddy and “Epsomy,” and the going was very 
rocky and rough and bad for camels 

We had just got fairly into camp at Sira Dirgha, and 
made everything snug, when, about 3 30 pm, a sand- 
storm came up from the north-east, with a cold wind, 
sweeping the entire valley, and making everything soon 
a mist of floating sand, which got into one’s eyes and 
ears A good many tents went down under its force, 
all the gear rattling and banging like the beating of many 
drums, and the occupants holding on grimly to the tent- 
poles, swearing roundly. It was a big flat, stony and 
sandy camping-ground this at Sira Dirgha, and just the 
sort of place for such a storm to revel in 

From this place our column set out next day (Octo- 
ber 2 T ), about 5 45 AM, for Sarmago Kach, a march of 
nearly twelve miles, getting in before 11.20 am , Two 
halts were made en route, from 7 a m. to 7. 10 A.M., and 
froin,9 AM. to 9.45 A.M. Although over ashort'distanccv 
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original order had been foin a 'mareh WI the way to Gu^i 
War, but as wood and grass had beeti collected at 
Sarmago Kach, the general officer commanding bad the 
camp pitched there The distance thence to Gustoi was 
only one or two miles, the latter place being further 
down the stream On our march we passed some Beluch 
graveyards As we were nearing camp our rear guard 
was fired into, apparently from a great distance, and a 
camp follower was hit on the shoulder 

A halt was ordered at Sarmago Kach during the 
22nd , and meanwhile Captain Macivor went on with 
levies to Gustoi War, the general officer commanding 
following soon after Sir Robert Sandeman also 
reached Gustoi War about three in the afternoon of the 
2fst, but Colonel Nicolson’s rear guard did not get in 


until late in the evening, owing to the troublesome cross- 
ing of the Narai Kotal Next day. General White and 
staff, with an escoit of levies, under Captains Macivor 
and O’ Mealy, went up the river Gustoi to the Sanzali 


village, and thence to Kamwalloo, or Kamwala, a lofty 
point of the Speraghar mountains (elevation, 7200 feet). 
The ascent was a steep one, but they got a magnificent* 
view over the Gardao plain and to Kaisarghar, and the 
Takht-i-Suleiman range in the far distance Both at 
Sarmago Kach and at Gustoi War wood and grass 
could be got in considerable quantities, but little else^ 
except some bhussa from Sanzali At Sarmago Kach 
th^ iMiom to encamp a brigade, and at Gustoi War 
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a ‘small force could easily be put up. We were still on 
the Kundar river, the water of which stream continued to 
be rather brackish, though that of the Gustoi was clear 
and sweet 

The two columns (Headquarters column and Colonel 
Nicolson's column) having now practically effected a 
junction, marched out on 
October 23 (Thursday) 
down the Kundar to Hus- 
sein Ziarat, or, more fully, 

Hu&sein Nika Ziarat, a 
distance of twelve miles 
or thereabouts Colonel 
Nicolson’s men left Gustoi 
War, where they had been 
encamped, at 5 45 a m , 
and had two miles less to 
traverse than those of the 
Headquarters column, who, 
however, did not start until 
6 50 AM, reaching Ziarat 
at II 1 5 A M , with two halts 
from 7 35 V M to 7 45 A M , and from 9 45 am to 10 20 
A M As It tinned out, the Headquarters column arrived 
at the Gubtoi camping-ground at 7 35 a m , when we saw 
some of Sir Robert Sandeman’s baggage camels still 
in the act of moving off. As we descended to Hussein 
zWat It got much warmer, and we found on arrival an 
exc^lent water supply and a csqiital camping-ground. 
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On getting into camp we heard that some of our grass- 
cutters, under a lance of the Bengal Lancers, 
had beeh attacked by the natives just shortly before and 
that one had been killed and another severely* wounded. 
These two unfortunates were brought in on doolies 
about four o’clock The ruffians, as can be imagined, 
soon made themselves scarce, and Lieutenant Chesney 
and a party of the i8th Bengal Lancers <uid some of the 
3rd Beluchis, who had gone out after them, returned to 
camp without having succeeded in capturing them 
They found, however, the tracks of three men This 
outrage had been perpetrated within two or three 
hundred yards -of the guard 

' Hussein Ziarat (Hussein’s shiine) is a place of con- 
siderable interest, for here is the shrine {ztarcU') of 
Hussein, an illustrious saint, Ixneath an unpretentious 
roof of common thatch, thiough which are stuck a 
couple of long poles upon which dangle several roughly 
made bells which tinkle dismally when swayed by the 
breeze of the place Within the enclosure, the walls of 
which are about six feet high, repose the bones of the 
saint and six otheis, said to have been relatives In 
front are two pillars of loose flat stones, forming a sort 
of gateway, and through these a pathway leads to the 
entrance of the shrine itself The saint’s grave is only a 
low pile of earth and stones, and therefore somewhat 
disappointing to the Msitor, who doubtless expects 
a nobler structure It is nearly nineteen feet long by two 
broad, and at the head is the skull of a mountaiif gdat, 
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dl* ntarkhor^ with its spiral horns attached, about it being 
fastened cunous little bits of bone, glass and rags, placed 
there by worshippers or pilgrims in token of respect 
The foot of the grave is also ornamented with a very 
curious perpendicular stone, upon which is cunningly 
balanced another rounded one, m the healing powers of 
which the greatest reliance is placed by the sick folks of 
this country. When we visited the place, two very 
grimy fakirs were posted at the entrance by the pillars, 
apparently to guard it, but doubtless they shrewdly 
looked aftci the pice thrown into the big, rusty, iron 
cauldron at the gate by the natives who came here to 
pray and view the great Hussein’s tomb 

By the way, a most touching tale is told of the 
worthy saint’s dog, whose bones lie in a grave in 
close proximity to its master’s It seems this brute was 
endowed with a sagacity and power of calculation far 
beyond the average It was his habit to sit by the road- 
side and keep a look-out for strangers, upon whose 
approach he would warn his master by a system of 
barking, the number of btxrks he gave indicating the 
number of the approaching visitors One day, three 
men are said to have come along The dog warned his 
master as usual, but this time he only gave two barks, 
whereupon it is said that Hussein, in a moment of anger 
at the dog’s stupidity, killed it on the spot The dog, 
however, as it proved, had been wiser than his master, 
one of the strangers being a Hindu and therefore no 
pilgrim to him or his shrine And, full of remorse for his 
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rash act, Hussciitir Cp hht death-bed, gave implicit direc- 
tions that heiumsdf was to be buried close by the ^t 
where lay his faithful hound 
From Hussein.Ziarat the force set out, on October 24, 
for Apozai, again in two columns following separate routes, 
each earring four days’ rations Sir George White^ had 
only a lightly equipped column with him, consisting of 
20 lances of the i8th Bengal Lancers, 330 rifles of the 
2nd Beluchis and 20 rifles of the 3rd Beluchis, his 
route being by way of Domandi and the Gomal, whereas 
Colonel Nicolson with Sir Robert Sandeman and the 
remainder of the force followed the direct route to 
Apozai 

t We will first follow the movements of Sir George 
White’s column Leaving Hussein Ziarat at 5 45 am 
on October 24, he marched on that day to Kundar 
Domandi, where the Gomal joins the Kundar, a distance 
of eight and a half miles Soon after starting, the 
guide led him through and over a veiy steep and 
bad pass for about a mile, and this part of the road the 
baggage column took two hours to pass After that, 
the going was more easy , first over an open plain and 
then down the beds of the Inzar nullah between very steep 
banks, until the Kundar was again struck, from which 
point the direction was straight to Domandi down the 
Kundar Valley. Qn arriving there plenty of good water 
was found in the Gomal Goats and sheep, too, were 
procurable in large numbers, and grass, camel-grazing 
and wood, also was obtained The camping>g;round 
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itself of considerable extent^ be said 

'ft ^ uiilinited in the bed of the ' 

seven o’clock that evening' incident 
' occurred, an escort of Zhob levi^ vHw'wrteU under 
Captain O’Mealy being fired at in the Insane tangi. No 
one was hit, however, and they drove off thi^Sr assailants 
and brought the convoy safely into camp. 

On October 28, General White continued his march 


down the Gomal to Kurma, distant ten miles, passing 
Maricho Kach at two miles, Gul Kach at five miles and 


Kanzur at seven miles It was a very trymg march, 
over sand and stones, and m the course of it the river 


was constantly crossed and re-crossed At Kurma the 
camp was pitched on the right bank of the Gomal at its * 
junction by the Kurma nullah from the south There 
was plenty of room here and an unlimited supply of good 
water, as well as grass and wood, and some few sheep 
and goats On this day’s march the column was accom- 
panied by Major Scott, R E . who was m charge of the 
Zhob railway survey, and who had come in the previous 
day at Domandi, after an all-night march Major Scott 
remained with the column until Apozai was reached. 
At Kurma the opportunity was taken of selecting a site 
for a post, in Ctxse one might be rendered necessary for 
the protection of railway surveying parties 

On the 26th a start was made at. 5 45 a.m up the 
Kurma nullah, which here was dry with lots of coarse 
glasses, to Gurdini, distant eighteen miles About half- 
way, they reached the water^ed between the Gomal 





APOajAt', ■ tos 
crowed, 

lev(d and. «cnr|ii^' 4 ^ dt^.Vottdi titan* at 

fifteen mUes, ddso^ding tite bed of dbe Gtirdiifi liullah 
to its jubdlon with the Siritoi where the cafiip vfas 
situated;, and where Colonel Nicolson had halted on the 


previous day. This camping-ground also was Very 
extensive and with a good and plentiful water supply, 
but no supplies were obtainable except grass in abun- 
dance and a sufficient amount of camel graze The 
column picked up here four days’ rations left behind by 
Colonel Nicolson under escort of one native officer and 


forty men of the 2nd Beluchis Also on this day 
Lieutenant Vesey of the 2nd Sikh Infantry, stationed at 
• Mir All Khel, which is only three or four miles from 
Gurdmi, rode over thither to visit the general officer 
commanding 

On the 27th the march was to Sapai, a distance of ten 
miles First, the Sintoi was descended for about a 


mile and a half, the Zhob being then reached, two miles 
down which is the Mir Ah Khel post, to which General 
White then directed his march Here he inspected the 
garrison, consisting of one troop of the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, and two companies of the znJ Sikh Infantry 
under Lieutenant Vesey One of the men had died of 
pneumonia two days before The post, or defensible 
barracks, were not yet finished, but they were expected to 
be ready soon after November 15 They were about 
two hundred yards to the south of the present post 
The iaspecdon of this post having been completed, 
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General White then returned to the junction of the 
Stritoi with the Zhob, and went on up the Zhob to 
Sapai. Here there was camping-ground ample enough 
for a division, with an unlimited supply of water from 
the Zhob, the current of which at this point was swift 
The only supplies to be got were grass, wood, and camel 
graze 

Next day General White left Sapai at 5 45 am, and 
marched to Brunj, a distance of fifteen miles; the route 
being by a road made the previous winter, on the right 
bank of and above the Zhob, now re-made into a good 
twelve feet camel road Khatol Kot, a village of ten or 
twenty houses, was passed on this march Brunj itself 
IS a bigger place, having as many as fifty houses, and • 
here was found a rest-house nearly finished The 
camping-ground was an extensive one, sufficient for a 
division or two brigades, and there was plenty of good 
water, sheep, cattle, and rice, besides grass and camel 
graze 

On the following day, the 29th, the remaining distance 
of fourteen miles or thereabouts to Apozai was covered 
The column under Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan had 
arrived several days ezirlier from Kuriawasta with the 
spare stores, &c , and surveyor Asgar Ah had also 
arrived, after having obtained satisfactory results, so that 
now the whole Zhob Field Force was concentrated here. 
Colonel Nicolson, of course, had arrived the previous 
day 

But to return to Colonel Nicolscm's column, which also 
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left Hussem Ziarat on October 24. Our first day’s march 
was a short one of four miles to Inzha Inkar. The 
raiments moved out at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
the bagg^age got clear of the camping-ground at 8.15 a.m. 
I was on rear guard that day with F Company of the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry As soon as the 
baggage got clear, a lot of natives began to pour into 



GUKniNl CAMP 


the place and collect about the graves under the hills. 
They seemed to be part of some kafila or caravan from 
India Inzha has an elevation of 4300 feet, and the 
camp there was on uneven and stony ground, sufficient, 
however, for a very large force, say, two brigades The 
water supply was from a spring about a mile and a 
quarter from camp, up the Inzha nullah over a bad 
rocky road. The first men who went down to fetch it in 
pakals were fired upon, but no one was hit Six shots 
were fired in all, and the guard of the 3rd Beluchis fired 
two volleys of forty-two rounds in reply 

Next day’s march was from Inzha Inkar to Gurdini, 
or Gardani (elevation 3775 feet), distant twenty miles. 
The troops started at 5 am, and arrived at i v.m., four 
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h^ts tking made m rmte, from 6.5 hM. to 6 15 A.M., 
7.35 A.M to 7.35 A.M, 9 A.M. to 9.4$ A.M., a^''lt ;'30 A.M. 
to 1 1.40 A.M On this march I was onjjradvai^ guard 
with F Company of the King’s Own Yorksh^ Light 
Infantry. The early part of the journey Was through 
small hills, then we got into big valleys, the width 
varying, but always over three-quarters of a mile . long, 
flat reaches, grown over with dried grass. To all 
appearance there had been a lot of water here at times, 
for the ground was cracked like the dned*up bed of a 
river. Probably in the rainy season in July this would 
be quite a swamp Our going, however, was very good 
At Gurdmi there was an unlimited camping-ground, 
extending on both banks of the Siritoi and Gurdini 
nvers, which form a junction here , and the water supply 
was plentiful and good Wood, tamaiisk especially, and 
gram also were to be had in abundance, but no other 
supplies, except some sheep and goats 

We had three pickets on the hills two Beluchi and 
one King’s 1 J)wn Yorkshire Light Infantry Our water 
picket had been fired on at Inzha 

The next stage (Sunday, October 26) was from 
Gurdini to Sapai, or Safi (elevation 3950 feet), a distance 
of nearly ten miles The column started about 5 a h , 
and came upon the Zhob river at 8 a.m We halted 
from 815AM to 8 25 A M , and from ^ a.m. to 9 30 a.m. 
We had to ford the river constantly, the water at the 
fords being knee-deep, and very cold Sapai'tf itself on 
the Zhob, and our camp there was on the i%ht bank. 
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with an unlimited supply of good water. When all our 
camp arrangements were in full swing, we strolled down 
to the river, and a very pretty picture the whole scene 
presented — ^high cliffs and the river flowing quietly below, 
a lancer watering two horses, and in the background the 
hills blood-red in the setting sun, the more distant ones 



SAIAI — THE HILLS SOUTH OF OUK CVMI- SLR\ ANTS *'KHANA 

I 

f 

like a huge bed of pink coral, guing l()\ely colouiing in' 
the waning sunlight 

A native servant from the Political Camp managed to 
cross the river, and we watched him fishing ihere on the 
opposite bank — jwtient as all natives arc and silently 
watching his float Soon he hooked a fine mahseer, and 
smiling sleek content packed up and went off to his 
camp , and we, likewi&e bent on khana (dinner), followed 
his example Here a Public Works Depaitment bun- 
galow was in course of erection , 

On the 27 th, the column marched from Sapai to 
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Bhinj (elevation 4200 feet), also on the Zhob river, a 
distance of eleven miles. We follewted <he riV®*’ route. 
There Is another but longer route, perhafui ^the more 
preferable one, as the frequent crossing river is 

bad for boots and clothes 

This morning punishment by hanging was meted out 
to a Ghazi at Apozai It appears that, having said his 
prayers, he got ready to murder the firsuf man of any 
importance that passed, who in this case chanced to be 
iLieutenant Godfrey, the Assistant Political Agent, on 
his way to Europe on sick leave under cavalry escort. 
The fanatic fired at two sowars successively, each time 
missing, and then, when the kahars who were carrying 
the doolie In which lay the officer dropped it and 
bolted, he first shot at and then dashed with his sword 
at Godfrey, but was fortunately shot in the hip and 
disabled in time When captured, he said he had been 
oppressed by the malik of his village, and he looked 
very ill and broken down Before the drop fell, he 
shouted to the Pathan onlookers to pray for him. I 
^ may mention, also, that the native who shot tiie coolie 
within five hundred yards of the Bengal Cavalry lines on 
the 9th was also a Gha/i He, too, was duly captured, 
and hanged almost on the spot of the murder, a little 
before 9 o’clock on October 21, in presence of three 
or four hundred people In both cases the bodies were 
burned 

The final stage, Brunj to Apoaai (elevatu^ M'OO feet), 
next day, a start being made betWif^fiye and 
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SIX in the tjRiorruog, and Apozai being teadhed at lo. ts 
A.M Oair column followed on this march the new 
frontier road, and kept it the whole way, agoing being 
good for all arms as well as for the tranqx>rt animals. 
We saw plenty of cultivation on the river banks, fields 
of nee being specially abundant , but we left the river 
about 9 A.M At Aporat our encampment was near the 
new cantonment, known as Fort Sandeman, the latter 
place being only a mile and a half to the north-east of 
the village. The water at our camping-ground was 
from a small stream close at hand, but was very dirty 
The river itself was about five miles distant 

On the 29th and 30th the whole Zhob Field Force, 
now reunited, halted at Apozai in order that negotiations 
might be carried on with the Sheram tribesmen of the 
neighbourhood I seized the opportunity of the rest 
to make a series of sketches, including one of Fort 
Sandeman taken from the east, showing the hill at the 
top of which a house was being built for Captain 
Macivor There are two other hills behind this, each 
having Its top levelled for a building To the south of 
these are the bazciar (everything therein being at famine 
prices), the Native Infantry mess-house, and the men’s 
lines 

On the morning of the 30th we had a review before 
Sir Robert Sandem&n of all the troops of the Force and 
the local garrison, at which many of the maliks of the 
district were present In all, 43 British officers and 2656 
men of other ranks took part in this parade. After the 
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march past, on the afternoon of the same a durbar 
was held, when Sir Robert Sandeman distrlbu^ rewards 
to Sardar Shing^I Khan and the other Zhob chi^s who 
had most heartily co-operated in our arrangements. As 
a matter of fad, all the way from Tahnishpa we found 
the natives, speaking generally, very friendly. Many 
helped us materially in the matter of the collection 
of supplies, &c , some tlnvmg quite a bnsk trade m 
such animals as sheep and goats They also very readily 
furnished us with tht necessary guides Only once or 
twice was any decided display of hostility made to us 
With the resiew of troops, and subsequent durbar at 
Aporai, It may be said that this second phase of the 
operations of the Zhob Field Force ended 








APOZAI TO NAMURKALAN AND MOGUL KOT 


We now reach the third phase of the operations of the 
Zhob Field Force, namely, those which had in view the 
{subjection and pacification of the Sheranis generally, 

and, in paiticular, the Khid- 
darzai section of these tribes- 
men 

It had been originally pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Sande- 
m.m that the Khiddarzais 
should be attacked by two 
forces of equal strength, the 
one sUu'tmg fiom the Punjab 
<ind the other from Apo/ai 
as bases of operations The 
Indian Government, however, 
decided that only one force 
should be despatched, and that from the Quetta 
side, Mr. Bruce, the Commissioner of the Derajat, to 
join it in the Khiddar/ai country in order the more 
satisfactorily to settle the various points of difference 
with the tribe in question In consequence of the con- 
tinued representations which were made, this decision 
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wa^ subsequently changed, and a de^achm^t, of the 
Punjab frontier force was hnaBy planed bjr ^the Oovem- 
ment at the disposal of Sir George Whl^^tlJk operate 
against the Sheranb from the direction die Punjab 
and the Derajat to the east The Pttii||!t> < Hwce was 
placed under the immediate command of Cdloneil A. G. 
Ross, C B , of the ist Sikh Infantry, and condsted of 
one troop of the ist Punjab Cavalry, one squadron of 
the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, four guns of No. i (Kohat) 
Mountain Battery, two guns of No 7 (Bengal) Mountain 
Battery, and half a battalion each of the xst and 2nd 
Sikh Infantry, and of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, a total of 
1651 of all ranks 

The Khiddarzais were in hot water on every side, 
there being cases for settlement ag<unst them both from 
the Punjab and Beluchistan The chief matter against 
them, however, was the non-surrender of four refugees 
with them who were accused of murder, and the refusal 
of Murtaza Khan to come in A deputation of the 
leading maliks of the tribe had waited upon the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan at Shekh Budin the 
previous June, but had been dismissed because of their 
being unable to guarantee the surrender of these 
criminals 

In accordance with the final plan of campaign, Mr. 
Bruce met the Zhob Force at Sapai> having got diere 
under tribal escort by way of the Gomal Pass, and 
accompanied it thence to Apozai. Here^ before actually 
starting, a formal ultimatum was drawn up fnd.des- 
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patched to Murtaza Khan and the other Khtddarzdi 
chiefs^, calling upon them to surrender themselves without 
delay. To this a r^ly was received asking tor a month 
to consider the matter, but as this was out of the question, 
Sir Robert Sandeman instructed General White that the 
only course left open now was to bring force of arms to 
bear upon these tribesmen An immediate advance was 
accordingly resolved upon 

For the purposes of this expedition the Zhob Force 
was divided into two columns, one being under Sir 
George White and the other under Colonel Nicolson 
The general plan was that the Headquarters column 
should march .by Wala, over the Muramuzh range, to 
Namur Kalan, the headquarters of the Khiddarzais, and 
Nicolson’s column by way of the Chuhar Khel Dhana 
to Mogul Kot, while at the same time Colonel Ross's 
force was to proceed to, and occupy, Drazand, the largest 
vills^ of the Largha Sherams I was again with 
Colonel Nicolson’s column 

The start from Apozai took place on October 3 1 Just 
before we left, our prospect of a fight was raised to a 
high pitch by a wire from Colonel Ross at Daraban that 
on the previous day a reconnoitring party of thirty men 
of the Punjab Cavahy had gone to the mouth of Diuuban 
Lam ard been fired upon by a Sherani picket, which had 
then immediately withdrawn to a sangar, a small fort 
built up of loose rock and stones on the hill This news 
seemed to hold out a prospect of considerable opposition 
on the 'part of the Largha Sherams. The Largha 
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Sheranis, by the way, are settled in the districts forming 
the eastern slopes of the main Suleiman r^nge — ^those 
living on the western slopes are the Baigha Sherams. 
At the same time we were put on our guard, and 
marched " as in an enemy’s country ” On the occasion 
in question the cavalry had dismounted and fired back at 

the tribesmen, dislodging them 
Jjljftb from the hangar and killing three 

and wounding several others 
J|HL Our column was accompanied 

by Sir Robert Sandeman, Mr 
Bruce, Major Garwood, C R E , 
and Captain Lamb, D A A G , 
and consisted of two guns of 
No 7 Mountain Battery, Royal 
Artillery, two companies of the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, one troop of the 
1 8th Bengal Lancers, half a company of the Bombay Sai>- 
pers and Miners and the 3rd Beluchis We earned four 
days’ rations regimentally, as well as six days’ rations in 
commissariat charge Our first halting-place wa& Kapip 
Kach, distant eight or nine miles, and this we reached at 
half-past nine in the morning, having started about 6. 10 
A M. and made one h,ilt at seven o’clock Our route was 
by a well marked out road, with excellent water all the 


way in rivulets with gravel bottoms Marching conse- 
quently was good On the whole, the country here was 
quite different to that of which we had had expenence 
hitherto , there was a lot of cultivation about, trees, &c 
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Kapip Kach itself (elevation 5 140 feet) is on the left banlc 
of the $ilia2% nullah, and our camping-ground here was 
a very fair one, on fallow land. The water supply was, 
good and plentiful from the stream, and wood and grass 
and bhuSKt were all obtainable On the hillsides about 
the place a good number of wild olive trees were also to 
be seen 

Next day, November i, we left Kapip Kach before 

6.15 A.M. and marched to Mam Khwah (elevation 5600 
feet), a distance of sixteen miles, arriving at the latter 
place at 1 2 5 p M T wo halts were made en route, from 

7.15 A M. to 7.25 AM and from 9 AM to 9 40 am On 
this march we had good going, mostly in the river (Siliaza) 
bed, but we met with no water, with the exception of a 
small well of black looking stuff about three miles from 
our destination On the way, we crossed the easy Atsu 
Kotal (elevation 5750 feet), where a band of Khiddarzms 
under Ranigul, a noted robber, had, the previous January, 
fired upon a reconnoitring jiarty The last few miles of 
our route was over rocky ground and among stunted 
trees This was a cold march, the temperature being 
low and a strong cold wind blowing Mam Khwah is a 
pretty little hamlet at the head of the bpasta Valley, 
lying almost concealed m a thicket of olive trees which 
fringe the valley and cover the hill sides Our camp 
here was on stony ground among the trees From it, 
however, a grand view was obtained of the Takht-i-Sulev 
man to the north-east, as well as the Kaiser Ghar The 
former has an elevation of 11,130 feet and bore 60^ from 
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grey precipices ri^g hi^1iiJli^*|f r?he platt 
tions oj(**chngho 2 a ” on their si4es bdow,‘ {t;!^ the'midctle 
distance, to the west side of the valley^ WJSS O' fort with 


comer towers on it and a village behind it. \ ,This was 
the stronghold known as Birkadar’s Fort, culed after a 
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famous old mai.iuder Shina GhtU* and the Spasta plain 
could also be set n The Atsu Kotal divides the 
Ujasar plain from the Sp<ista plain, and it was on the 
south-east side of tht latter that our camping-ground 
was Our water supply was from a spring some distance 
off, which flowed into a reservoir, which, however, did 
not extend to camp, being lost in some cultivation 
Sheep and goats were here procurable m laige quantities, 
but few other supplies, except camel grazing, wood, hill 
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grass 9 *1111^ \ 

|i}ace whence other sup^ies 'eiMald Iw dbtalni^i^' t' ,,> 

' At this camp no definite orders were issued about the 

t 

time fjpr marching out on the next day, but it was under- 
stood that we were to be ready to move at an hour’s 
notice In the evening a reconnaissance was made in 
the direction of the Takht-i-Suleiman, Colonel Nicolson, 
accompanied by the Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General 
and an escort oi the 18th Bengal Lancers, visiting Walla 
Nullah, about seven miles away, said to be a short road 
to Murta^a Khan’s villages between the Chuhar Khel and 
Khiddar/ai Dhanas This evening, too, a commissariat 
driver belonging to the Sappers and Miners was reported 
missing, and though every search was made for him, no 
trace was obtained He, however, turned up again at 
Kapip Kach next day 

On November 2 (Sunday) we started from Mam 
Khwah at nine o’clock m the morning for Sarghassa 
Wasta, distant seven miles, where we ariiveJ at noon, 
having halted twice, from 10 a m to 10 10 a m and fiom 
1 1 A M. to 1 1 30 A Ri F Company of the King’s Own 
V >rkshire Light Infantry was on advance guard during 
this march The road was a very bad one for laden 
camels, a very narrow and steep Kotal having to be 
passed, called Dakhabaranai Narai, and frequently we 
got into tracks which had to be cleared by the Sappers 
and Miners During this march we saw seveial of the 
inhabitants on the hilltops watching us from afar off It 
was a wonderful sight to see the natives getting over the 
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rocks. They wore chupphs, a kind of leather sandal, and 
Hew along like goats up, down, or along the hpU^des We 
often saw them m the distance, but could never get very 
near them They appeared to vanish in a marv||lous 
manner, their loose baggy garments flowing about them 
as they moved Jong They appeared to carry their food 



— gram, dried apncots and 
atta — in skins strapped over 
the shoulder, also water, so 
being able to live for days 
away from villages and 
habitations The whole 
way was up and down hills, 
some of them very steep, 
and we had no water ex- 
cept m a veiy narrow tangi 
towards the close of our 
maich, and even that was a 


very limited supply. The 
result was that our baggage was very late. Sarghassa 
Wasta has an elevation of 4900 feet, and our camping- 
ground here was an extensive one, sufficient for two 
brigades, on high ground on the left bank of the Lowara. 
There was little water near the camp, but about a mile 
and a quarter away to the north-west up a nullah was a 
spring from which a fair supply was obtainable. Wood 
and hill grass here were plentiful, as also a fair amount 
of camel grazing and bhussa The only other supplies 
to be got, however, consisted of sheep and goats. 
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On this day a rumour spread through the camp that 
Colonel Ross's column had had another skirmish with 
the enemy This day, too, Colonel Nicolson, in com- 
pany* with the commanding Royal Engineer, the 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and a small escort, 
proceeded about half-way, or seven miles, on the road 
to Dhana Sir, to ascertain the state of the road, and in 



particular its practicability for transport animals This 
road was found to be good for all arms Next day, 
November 3, we got started about 8 o’clock in the 
morning, F Company being on rear guard, the advance 
guard getting away about 6 o’clock The march was 
to Dhana Sir (elevation 3900 feet), distant sixteen 
and a half mileS Just as we were leaving some of 
the baggage of the other column came in, having been 
marching since i am, in consequence of missing the 
road taken by their column They told us that General 
White had gone off with a flying column on dhother 
route. Our march to-day was m the river bed, amolig 
loose shingle all the way — ^tiring work — ^and we met 
with no water whatever on the route Upon arrtvW 
Colonel Nicolson went out with his escort about five miles 
down the Chuhar Khel Dhana to see what the road 
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there was like. It was 
found that there was ab- 
solutely no track at all, 
and that it would be 
necessary to follow the 
bed of the stream, cross- 
ini' and climbing over 
bouldeis and rocks in 
many places In the 
Chuhar Khel Dhana the 
stream vanes from six 
inches to two feet in 
depth, but flows with 
great rapidity, and the 
p.iss narrows to about 
twenty yards, and in some 
places to only a few feet, 
with perpendicular cliffs 
on eithi r side rising up 
to two • thousand feet 
M.ijor Garwood, C R E , 
ieport<*d that it would 
take four days’ work to 
make a proper road 
through this, and accord- 
ingly all available men of 
the King's Own York- 
shire Light Infantry and 
the 3rd Beluchis were 
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placed at his disposal, to hurry forward this heav) 
work The scenery in this neighbourhood can only 


be described as superb 
Our c,imping-ground at 
Dhana Sir, the head of 
DhfXna, was on a rough stony 
plateau, with the bed of tlie 
Chuhar Khel Dhana stre.im 
to the east and below us. 
and surrounded with huge 
hills dotted ovei with small 
trees, chiefly acacias and 
wild olives; and all \tiy 
steep, and in placi s even 
precipitous The giound 
was somewhat limited in 
extent, but sufficient for a 
brigade The political camj) 
was situated on low culti- 
\atcd ground on the light 
bank of the stream Our 
water supply, of course, came 
from the stre.mi and was 
unlimited m quantity, for as 
the Chuhar Khel Dhana is 
neared the volume of the 
stream is much increased 
by numerous springs, many 
of them warm springs with a 
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gi*eat quantity of maiden-hair fern growing about the 
places where they flow into the Dhana out of the rock 
Wood and hill grass and camel grazing were all to be 
had here in abundance but with the exception of a fair 
stock of sheep and goats, other afupplies were scarce 
The nitn wcie allowed by Sir Robert Sandeman six- 
teen sheep each day for their 
road -making in the tangi 
With their four days’ work 
at this sort of thing, they 
undoubtedly learned a good 
deal of eng incei ing I should 
add that near the upper 
end of the gorge there 
wcic a gicat many warm 
spiings 

( )n ih( 4th. (pute a large 
number of our men were 
1 )usy down the langi, clearing out the Chuhar Khel 
Dhana — aliout 150 men of the 2nd King’s Own Yoik- 
shire Light Infantry, and 300 men' of the 3rd Bduchis, 
and Sappers and Miners being employed I myself 
went down the tangi at 10 o’clock in the morning 
with the party which was to relieve one that went 
down at 6 o clock, and we worked thc're in tlie water 
until 5 o'clock in the afternoon, blasting and clearing 
away boulders, and filling up gaps, and generally 
making the place passable for our baggage camels 
and other transport Meanwhile our signallers got 
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into heliographic communication with the Genenil s 
column from Mura Murya between the Walla and 
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Namur villages A convoy of six days’ supplies for 
the whole force, under CapUin Money, also arrived. 
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and in the course of the day it was reported that 
Murtaza had bolted away at our approach. The other 
Khiddarzais had already come into camp 
On the 5th, our working parties were’ again busy in 
the tangi, up to tht ir waists in water most of the time, 
and up to the knees all the time, exerting all their 

energies to finish the 
mad Whilst they were 
thus employed, Colonel 
Nicolson and Lieu- 
tenant Southey, with 
an escort, made a re- 
connaissance down the 
tangi as far as Mogul 
Kot, starting at 8 a m 
<ind returning at 7 r m 
T he tangi is about five 
and a half miles long, 
and Mogul Kot is about 
thirteen miles from Dhana Sir The party first came 
« across a vilLige with some cultivation, and next two 
cultivated kaches nr flats on the rn er bank Here the 
pass opens out and at between ten and eleven miles 
dowm a number of petroleum wells or springs exist, 
the rocks in places being simply saturated with the oil 
Mogul Kot IS a towered v'lllage, and when the escort 
appe^ired tht villagers got quite excited at seeing the 
B<iluclu> A number of the maliks {or chiefs, here 
were found to be getting ready to come into our camp 
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At this place, too, a lot of patches of jowan were seen 
The petroleum hereabout had a colour like that of the 
best Irish whisky It came up from the springs in the 
shale quite freely, was unadulterated with water, and 
burned with a yellow flame and but littk smoke Our 
guides were quite delighted to show us these petro- 
leum holes, for those who had told about their e\istence 
had been styled liars and 
swindlers, and it had 
even been hinted th,it 
the so-called Mogul Kot 
petroleum was nothing 
else but refined Russian 
oil 1 here was, how tvei, 
no mistake about it 
During the oth our 
column still remained 
halted at Dhaiia Sir 
Oui men were, of course, 
as busy as befoie in the 
tangi, and the thundeis ol their bl.isting went up 
constantly throughout the day By *his time about 
five miles of this load had been made practicable for 
laden mules, and it was expteted that it would be 
passable for camels next day The holes bored in the 
different obstructing Tjouldeis for blasting purposes took 
some time and skill to make, and the hardness of Uie 
rock soon turned the edge of the crowb.irs w ith which 
the holes were drilled Curious sights the little groups 
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were on the rocks about ; one man seated to guide the 
iron and keep it cool by pouring on water occasionally, 
the other driving the bar and grunting with energy, his 
long hair coming loose, and his bare feet gripping the 
hard rock Our men soon picked up the art and became 
most skilful tnginetrs After several holes were bored 
and announced ready and primed by the superintend- 
ing Slipper, the bugler on duty with the working party 
sounded the ‘ fite ” Everybody at once got under 
cover as quickly as ht could, and there we waited till we 
heard the full number of explosions and the bugle again. 
Down came rocks and splinters all round, making odd 
noises which reverberated and echoed along the pass as 
the loosened material wemt leaping and bounding from 
rock to rotk into the water below I went down with the 
e<irly working paity at 6 vm, and at that time it w’as 
bitterly cold m the water How arduous this task was 
can scarcely be crmcened It is said that the Chuhar 
Khel Dhana was once use d as a carav an route, until a 
flood destroyeil it , but really ont who saw the place 
when we were there could not he‘lp thinking that that 
flood must htive been in the time of Noah The mam 
features of this inteie sting trade route for those five or six 
miles below Dhana Sir were .i number of water falls, one 
coming after another, each from six to ten feet high, with 
steep limestone rocks on either si'de Down these, of 
course, It was impossible for laden camels to go, though 
It IS said to have been the custom of the caravans which 
passed by this route to lower their bullocks down them 
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by their tails, and these places thepcfore were made 

specially an object of attack by our working parties 

« 

The halt at Dhona Sir was continued on November 7, 
our men working tiway zealously, and little of other 
interest occurred to this portion of the force, except 
that a fine markhor 
was bagged by Pyrke 
one evening on his 
way back from work 
in the Dhana One 
of the men pointed it 
out to him as a “ d( ei 
comingdo wn to drink, ” 
and he bowled it o\ er 
111 fine style The mtn 
brought the carcass 
into camj), where 11 
was soon skinned and 



cooked over camp fires The points of tht horns were 
somewhat injured^in its fill down tht rocks On this day, 
however. Captain Monty, accompanied by .1 stpiadron of 
the 1 8th Bengal Lancers, and Captain Seiviight with 
100 of the 3rd Beluehis, went to Mog.il Kot, Captain 
Money reconnoitring from that jilace, and opening up 
communication with Domandi, and Captain Stivnght’s 
men assisting at the 'road-making from that end of the 


l>ass 

Next day, everything being ready, the column was 
moved on to Mogul Kot over the road thus prepared. 
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I nwnaged to get a sketch of the cancels going through 
the Chuhar Khel Dhana, not far from the entrance The 
goiinj was not altogether what one had imagined as 

suitable for c«imels, and 
we got them ovei e\* 
traordiiiary places duiing 
th( expedition 

In sonic places it had 
be en found impossible to 
make a track of an) soi t, 
and we had, of couist, 
to wade thiough the 
w.iter The noises of 
lushing water, gurgling 
tfUnels, and the encourag- 
ing shouts of our men 
(who had Ixicomi most 
t (fit lent camel drucis) 
echoed up the steep 
locks tg the nariow strip 
of sk) .ibove 

The locks, though chiefl) limestone and ^hale, weie 
of a cuiious u'ddish coloui in this pass, and in a \aricty 
of foimations At one place called the Sheet Rock, a 
huge slab of rock at a steep incline came up out of the 
w.iu r apparently, and had te) be very c.ircfully engpineered, 
a>> di( only place we could get any foothold to cut out a 
trench was immediately above the rushing water which 
l)oik ei down heue, and it was with difficulty we got the 
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camels to face it, and once over it necessitated wading 
again in fast running water with slippery loose stones for 
.1 bottom 

In one 2>drt of the tangi, or dhana, wc had actually 
to make a bridge of sandbags There was a deep hole 
here which could not lx jiassed in any direction becaus<‘ 
oJ the steepness of tlie 
locks on all sides and 
the swiftness of tlx 
current This accord- 
ingly seemed tlx onh 
.iv.ulable mt alls of ji.iss- 
ing It, and a.\ei\ sm.ui 
bit of engineeiing it 
w.is 

The total distiux i 
from Dhana Sii to 
Mogul Kotbythis load was thirtiin milts, ,ind wc got 
fairl\ started into tlu tangi about eleven o’clock in tht 
forenoon Sir Robtit Sandemtin’s ptut) had alie.id) 
gone on ahead in tht (.11 ly morning Oui order of 
inarch w’.is first, tht advance guard until r Captain 
Hutler-Creagh, tlx 11 our c.unels with tht men who 
formed their escort, thin tht mults, and finally a 
section as rear guaid, followed by the Mountain Ikittery 
and a comjjany of tlx 3rd Heluehis with then camels 
We got along very slowly .md, .it tht sandb.ig bridge 
above mentioned, were for a time blocked owing to a 
camel dropping over, and several others m consequence 
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refusin<r to cross, one particularly perverse beast caustne 
bl<»k for a long t.m. , and then quietly walking over 
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our Wciy along Owing to the darkness we fculed to 
find our camping-ground, wherefore, as it was now 
eleven o’clock, our only course was to bivouac where 
we were for the night and wait for the morning So we 
made ourselves .is comfortable as was possible among 
th( boulders and rocks, where it was impossible to pitch 
a tent ,iiid even difficult to g( t a fire lighted, for it was 
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very chilly that night .ind our thin khaki w.is wtt 
through One of our mt n rolled himself up in a camel 
loading net- its^ mt sht s are .ihout four inclus square — 
<ind tried to imagine it was w. inner in this open-work 
wrapping, the others .idmiring his poweis ol im.igmation 
I was sent as escort to tht guns with half a toinpany, and 
on hnding them, afu r climbing over about ihiee hundred 
yards of boulders, I tliscovercd Reed, who was in 
command, with his tiative st rv.int, busy close by cooking 
some of the mountain sheep of which we had had so 
much lately, and which with a bo\ of sardines and some 
bread made a splendid dinner As tents coultl not be 
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pitched, they weie spread out as much as possiWe and 
used as coverins^s, blanket fashion, the men crawlmg- 
underncath When morning came we at once pushed on, 
soon finding our proper camping-gtound on the top of a 
very suep khud Tht way up to this was by .i ven 
narrow winding track There was plenty of w'ood found 
here, as also lots 
of signs of culti- 
vation, there b( ing 
fields inaiked out 
and many well 
worn tiacks 1< ,id- 
ing down to the 
hills on the south 
east F'oin our 
camp we had a 
goofl view of the 
Takht-i Sulciinfin, 
ranges of othti hills, howt\t.r, intcr\ening between us 
and its bast Duimg the day a heliograph began to fl.ish 
upon one of these mountains Down below this we could 
st'e a lot of smeike as of a camp bivouac or of a Milage 
burning News came in here that Colonel Ross’s 
column had again had a skirmish with the Sheranis, but 
no dettuls were forthcoming 

We mu>.t nt)w return to Gentyal White and the 
remamder of the Zhob P'orce whom we left halted at 
Apd/ai on October 31 Carrying ten days’ rations, and 
accompam d by Capuin Mach or and Mr Donald as 
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Political Officers, they set out o»i Novembci i, at 
645AM, for Kapip Kach, follow mg the road t<ikeii the 
previous day by Colonel Nicolson’s men The tempera- 
ture at this halting place during the night was found to 
be 19° Fahr Next day it had been intended to make 
for Biikadar’s fort, but the maich tictuallv undertaken 
was to Mam Khwah Here an important dneision was 
made It having been rcpoiud that Namui Kalan and 
Namur Khuid, two of Murtaza Kh.uis villages, weie 
within striking distance a night march to thest w.is 
resolved upon, and accordingly a Hying column was at 
once prepared This consisted of two guns of the 
Mountain Balttiy% one compan\ of the king’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantn, one tioop of tin 18th Beng,il 
Lancers, forty rifles of No i Com}j.uiy’ Bombay S.ippers 
and Miners, and 200 rifles of the 2nd Bcluihis The 
remainder of the force left behind at Main Khwah we're 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colon* 1 Morgan 
Starting soon after midnight, pi ogress at first was but 
slow owing to the darkness The Ush.i Kotal, however, 
was soon reached and easily surmounted, hut the road 
then became vciv bad, ov'er huge boulders of a 
mountain horrent, and was seen to be rjuite impiacticable 
for laden camels Indet'd, the track w.is hardly jiassable 
for mules Oiders were, therefore, at once sent back 
to Lieutenant-Coloniil Morgan not to follow this route 
but to go straight to Sarghassa Wasta When about 
two miles from Walla, a halt of several hours had to be 
made to enable the rear guard to close up, and during 
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this halt Captain Lowry of the and Beluchis, with 
the head of the baggage column, turned up He had 
had a strange e\i)erience Having become separated in 
the dark, and his guide having taken him to Sarghassa 
Wasta, he there ftll in with Colonel Nicolson, who sent 
him across to Walla Now General White sent him back 
again to Saighassa Wasta, there to wait for Lieutenant 
Morgan s .irrival with the remainder of the column From 
that place the latttr w<is directed to send three days’ 
supplies for the llynij> column, to mtet itat Walla When 
General White <it List got into Walla, the plact was 
found to bt deserted The re'ar tjuard eliel not t^et in 
here until 6 i* v , having been eighteen hours under arms 
Not a single' man, however, was carried in the “dandies” 
(hospital stretchers with awnings, on long bamboos and 
earned by natives), and there were no casualties among 
the mules 1 he actual distance tr.ive rsed was about 
twelve miles At Walla the column bivouacked for the 
night 

During the halt at Walla, information was brought 
that from two to five huinlreel Khiddarzais and other 
tribesmen weie wnth Murtri/a among the hills at Mura 
Mu«h, and that they intended to oppose tlie €idvan(e 
of our column there Next day, accordingly. General 
White ordered an advance against them with a view to 
attacking thtm or occupying Namur Kalan, as circum- 
stances permitted At Walla, he left behind a weak 
detachment under command of Lieutenant Chesney, 
but It wa-, intended to return there in the evening On 
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the road a deputation of Khiddar/ai maliks, headed by 
Baluch Khan, a man of importance among these people, 
met the column, and handed in their submission They 
also reported that Murtaza had fled, and that the march 
of our column ivoiild not be opposed 7 hereupon leaving 
at the foot of the Mum Mu/h ran^e, at Luur Khurd, 
where there was w<it< r the guns and in un body, and 
t.iking the maliks with him as prisont rs at large, (jeneral 
White ascended the hill with lift) of th( King's Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry .uid lift) of tht 2iul lieluchis 
to reconnoitre the crest (elevation 83ioft(t) The top 
of Mura l\Iu/h was le.iehed about half-past ileven, and 
a splendid view «if the country w<is obt<niK(1 to the east, 
Namur Kalan lying bt*low and T.ikht-i-SuU imaii shutting 
off the view to the luirth brom th's juimt heliographic 
communic.ition w.is the n < st.iblishc d with ( olonel Nicolson 
abov< Dhana Sir, and with Coloml Koss at Dra/and 
I he path down to N.imur Kalan was also reconnoiK red 
and pronounceel to be imjiracticabk lor l.iden mules 
After a full sum) of this panotama (>en<ial White 
and escort retuined to Walla The maliks whom he had 
taken iij) the hill with him seemed to b< much impressed 
by the way our columns h< mined then, m, as disclosed 
by the heliographic signalling, which the ) watched with 
great interest 

Next day, November 5, Geneml White and staff, 
accompanied b) one hundred and thirty men of^the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry under Major 
Symons, and one* hundred and seventy men of the 2nd 
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Beluchis under Major Creagh, marched out from 
Walla four miles to Laur Kburd, or Ghawar Gahr, at 
the loot of Mura Mu/h, in order next day to ascend this 
mountain and advance on Namur Kalan Meanwhile 
Major Richardson wa^- left at Walla with orders to take 
the two guns, troop of Cavalrjrj Sappers and Mineis^ 

and detachments of the King’s 
Own Yorkshiic Light Infantry 
anti 2nd Btluchis, together 
with all the animals, back on 
tht folltiwing day to join 
Lit utc nant-C olonel Morgan’s 
column at Sarghassa W^ast.i 
The occupation tif Namur 
KaLin was undoubtedly a It at 
The men earned not only their 
lilies .md accoutrements, in- 
cluding fort) loiintls of ammu- 
nition, but also tht It bedding 
and coats i oiled up, three dajs’ lations (including a 

t, 

tin of presert ed int at per man and lloui tt) make 
chapatn) and thtir cooking pots Ihus burdened the 
little* column started from Lciur Khurd about six 
o'clock in the morning to do their hard march, oi 
rathei climb and descent Some tried to make use 
of donkt*ys, Itrading these with their belongings, but 
the^ men had soon to carry both the loads and the 
donke)s, for the latter were quite unable to manage it 
Even the membeis of the staff helped, carrying the 
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rifles, &c , of those men who had heavy loads hx. one 
spot some one happened to ask where the General 
was, whereupon a Tommy Atkins answered quite 
seriously. “Oh, he is up above, sir, superintending 
the loading of a donkey’” 

The ascent was about 1700 feet am/ very steep hi 
places, the rear guard did not git up until half-past 
one o’clock in the afternoon I he descent to Namur 
Kalan again was about 3500 ftet in a little over three 
miles by a path or rather torrent bed, rilso very 
steep and bad This p^u-t of the journey w.is specially 
dangerous owing to the number of loose stones which 
came rattling down The Khidd.u/cus had always 
hitherto believed themselves to ht jicrfeitly safe and 
secure from this side When the Ocneral’s column, 
however, turned this point, they re.ihsed thur situation, 
being surrounded by' columns, and sunendertd them- 
selves The head of our column made the descent 
in about three hours The rear ijuard, however, did 
not arrive till 10 45 i ’ m 

On arrival at Namui Kalan the place was found 
to be deserted It is a scattered village or series of 
hamlets each owned by a separate m.Jik, situated m 
a sort of basin from which there is no escape for the 
watercourses There was a <>ood deal of cultivation 
about and the soil seemed to be fertile Lofty moun- 
tains surrounded the valley on three sides, and the 
slopes of these were frequently thickly covered with 
oak trees 
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This was undoubtedly a hard and tryinjj march for 
the mtn, some of whom were under arms as long as 
seventeen hours Sir George White m his despatches 
says that none but willing men in high training could 
ha\c .iccomplished such a m.irch One mule out of 
three was ruptuied <ind destroyed, and .i donkey, twelve 
sheep, fourteen goats .ind some commissariat rations 
were also lost On the top of the hill, congratulatory 
messages w'eic uccivcd by hcliogr.iph fiom Colonel 
Nicolson at Dliaiui Sit and Irom His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief for India from Dra/and At 
the same time .i message was sent to Colonel Ross 
at Dra/and, requesting him to march to Kuirum and 
thence' up the Kliiddar/ai Dh.ina on the "th to meet 
General \\ hue at Namur Kalan On this day the 
temperatuie was \ory cold, theie hating been haid 
frost during the night 

On the following da) (November 7). (jeneral 
White went on fiom Namur Kalan in company with 
the Assistant Aeljutant-General, Lieutenant Chesney, Mr 
DomJd and ten rilles of the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infanti) to meet Colonel Ross and his column 
who weie coming uji 111 accordance with the above 
mentioned dirc-ctions from Kuirum He/ai The latter 
column consisted of twenty sabres of the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, twe> guns of the No P (Koliat) Mountain 
Batjery and two bundled and eighty rifles of the and 
Sikh Infantr) They had started the prcvioiM. evening 
(the 6th) from Di a/and for China on the right bank 
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of the Shingao nullah, camped there for the night, 
and on the next morning proceeded up the bed of 
the nullah to Kurrum, icaching this place at 9 am 
L eaving the camp here, the party continued their 
march up the nullah past the littk \illage of Ambar 
Here the Khiddarzai Dhana got very narrow, high 
cliffs rising up on both sides of it At one point, too, 
a huge rock blocked the way «ind compelled a halt 
Then, just as the adv«inccd gu<ird began to mo\e 
forward again, several sh(»ts were fircil in i.ipid suc- 
cession, and as the column turned a corner m^r the 
village of Khushbina Wassan Singh, a sepoy of G 
Company of the 2nd Sikh Infantrj was shcit dtad, the 
bullet entering the lower pait of the neck This was 
the only casualty, though firing continued on both sides 
of the gorge At Khushbina the column was met by 
Sir Geoige White and his party from Namui K.ilan 
A confeicnct took place between tht two kaders, after 
which General White returned to his camp taking with 
him seven Khiddar/ai imiliks who had surrendcre'd 
When he got to Namur Kalan, tin two thief maliks 
there, Baluch Khan .ind Yarak Kh,in, madt off at full 
speed Some of the 2nd Bcluchis at once fired upon 
them, and Yarak Khan was shot B.iluch Khan, on the 
other hand, made good his escape to the hills It would 
appear that on heaiing the firing these maliks had got 
terrified lest we should e-vact vcnge.ince on them Later 
on, however, on November 10, Baluch Khan came in 
and surrendered himself On the same day that these 
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evwits took place, Colonel Ross’s men occupied Nishpa, 
a village situated opposite Khushbina on the left bank 
of the Khiddarzai Dhana Both these villages had 
a strong situation, and would have made good natural 
fortresses Khushbina was, however, subsequently (on 
the 8th) destroyed as a punishment for the opposition 
manifested in the nullah ' 

Colonel Ross’s stay at these villages was a somewhat 
uncomfortable one, as no previous arrangements for 
camping could be made Further, his men had- only a 
single day’s rations with them, thus necessitating their 
return to Dr«izand to meet a convoy coming up with 
further supplies from Daraban General White, how- 
ever, on hearing of this, promised to relieve Colonel 
Ross, at Atol Khan Kahol, or Nishpa, at 8 o’clock 
the following morning, so as to admit of his getting 
away to meet his supplies Accordingly, next morning, 
November 8, at 6 o’clock, Majoi Creagh, V C , with 
one hundred men of the 2 nd Beluchis, and rations for 
four days, marchtd from Namur Kalan to Atol Khan 
Kahol, and there relieved Colonel Ross in due course, 
the latter returning to his camp at Kurrum with his 
foice, with the exception of fifty sepoys of the 2 nd Sikh 
Infantry, who were left with Major Creagh Colonel 
Mason, Deputy Assisuuit Quartermaster-General, of the 
Intelligence Dejiartment, with C^.ptain Macivor and 
twenty rifles of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, who had accompanied Major Creagh, returned 
to Namur Kalan the same day Meanwhile, Captain 
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Mayne and fifty men of the and Beluchis ascended 
the hills to the north-east of the latter place, with a view 
to capturing some bullocks, sheep and goats, and returned 
with nearly two hundred of ^these animals The 
shepherds fired upon his party, but no casualties were 
sustained 

On November 9, General White, accompanied by 
Captain Mason, Captain MacKor, and an escort of 

4 

twenty rifles of the and Beluchis, and the same num- 
ber of the 3rd Beluchis, started for Mogul Kot by 
the Walwast road to confer with Sir Robert Sandeman 
They took with them the various Khiddar/ai maliks 
who had surrendered, and slept that night at Dhana 
War Lieutenant-Colonel jefficys, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, meanwhile took command at Namur Kalan 
The same day Major Creagh stuted from Atol Khan 
Kahol, and ascended a hill co the west, visiting the 
village of Karai, which he found friendly On this 
occasion not a shot was fired About seventy cows 
and donkeys, and one hundred and twenty sheep, were 
collected during 'this march, on 01 about the slopes of 
the Takht-i-Suleiman ninge 

Next clay it w<is reported bj Colonel Ross from 
Kurrum Hczai that two men and a lad of fourteen years 
of age had been brought in by the Uba Khel to Mr 
King, these being stated to have been the culprits 
who fired on his column from the north side of the 
Khiddarzai Dhana . on November 7 They were cattle 
herds belonging to Musa Kora On this clay also 
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signalling communication was opened up from the hill 
above Namur Kalan, bearing 170® from our camp, with 
Kurrum He/ai, Drazand, Mogul Kot, Namur Kalan and 
through one intermediate station with Dhana Sii 
This shows how central a position our station at 
Namur Kalan held, commanding, as it did, the whole 
Khiddarzai country Even Atol Khan Kahol could he 
communicated with, if necessary, from this point 
This evening <ilso. Lieutenant Dowdall came into 
N.imur Kalan from Walla He had charge of the kits 
of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantiy and zftd 
Beluchis left at W<dla, and was accompanied by an 
escort of twenty idles of the King's Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry .ind si\ty'-si\ men of the 2nd Beluchis 
The previous day he had marched from Dhana Sir 
to Dhana Wai, coming on from the latter place to 
Namur Kalan by the Walwast route He had with 
him over a hundred mules, and owing to many of these 
animals getting thrown over the khud by the side loads 
striking the rocks, he was so much delayed that the 
lear guard did not .irrive until half-past ten at night 
Meanwhile General White and his escort had con- 
tinued their progress from Dhana War down the 
Chuhar Khel Dhana for five miles to Mogul Kot, this 
place being reached about nine o’clock in the morning 
A little over half-way he came aoross some petroleum 
springs in the nullah, the supply from which, though 
pure, was somewhat scanty At Mogful Kol the con- 
ference was held with Sir Robert Sandeman, the chief 
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object of v^hich was to arrange for the future movements 
of the force 

Colonel Ross also was busy making a reconnaissance 
from Kurrum Hezai, and visiting the villages of 
Torkhanai, Bohaiir, Shina Ka/ha and Mazora These 

pLtces were found 
to be deserted, and 
all the arms that 
were found were 
confiscated and 
earned away. 

I was at Mogul 
I\ot at this time 
with Sir Robeit 
Sandeman’s col- 
umn but with the 
tvccption of tht 
conference with th( 
General, little else of si)ecial note oceuired We saw. 
however, several files up on tin slojies of lakht-i- 
Suleiman, and a party of l^iluchis who wtre out 
foraging ^got fired upon bul without suffering any 
harm I give a view of the place, lojking down the 
stream from the top of the khud on tht right w^hcie 
we were encamped The /ae/u s on the left were 
covered with standing corn or mai/e when we arrived, 
and we had to go to the top of this steep khud and 
make a zig-zag track among the trees to gt*t the camels 
up with our baggage The i8th Bengal Lancers, how- 
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ever, lent us some baggage ponies, which rendered a lot 
of assistance, as owing to the stunted trees our camels 
could only get along very slowly 

During the piecipitous ascent and descent of Mura 
Mu/h many of our men had lost their helmets This 
deprivation, however, was remedied by the use of 
])uggaris, which the Beluchis gave our men lessons in 
jnitting on By the way, our Beluchi regiments ate 
go, Its, in some cases apparently preferring them to 
sheep, though I would not be surprised to learn that 
wt got them also under ,mother name 

On November rr, the gentnd officer commanding 
.ind staff, accompanied by their escort, returned by way 
of Karghwazi to Namur Kalan, a distance of ten miles 
Major CicMgh at Nishpa, too, had been busy, and the 
result of his scouring of the slopes of the Takht-i- 
Suleiman was the colltction together of eighty cows, 
fourteen donkeys, sixty -two goats, one hundred and four- 
tetn sheeo and twenty'^ maunds of Indian corn, which, 
so far as they were found to belong to the Khiddarzai 
tribesmen, were retained, while the portion belonging 
to the friendly Atol Khan Kahol (Kahol, by the way, 
means tribe or family') and other sections were restored 



tROM NAMUR KAIAN AND MOGUL KOT 
HOMh WARDS 


With the \cin()Ui> doings desciibtd in the Uist section 
It may be said that the active opi rations ajjainst the 
Khiddar7ai tribesmen ceased At all evints irom this 
point of the route of the expedition a ioi<illy new pio- 
gramme was entered upon As h.is bein mention! d, 
this was the chief object of the conlorence held between 
Sir Robert bandeman and Gi nt ral White near Mo^ul 
Kot The general plan then arranged was as follows 
First, No 7 Mountain Battery of the Roy.il Artillery, 
with an escort of loo rifles of the 2 nd Bcluehis, were 
ordered to return from Mogul Kot and Dhan,! Sir to 
Quetta by way of Apo/ai and the /hob Vallty Then 
Colonel Nicolson’s column w<is to mo\e to Kurrum by 
way of Parwarrah ind cst.iblish a ramp there Next, 
Colonel Ross was to reassemble at Dra/and, after being 
relieved at Kurrum by Colonel Nicolson as aforesaid, 
and Lieutenant'CoIonel Turner was to move his detach- 
ment from Doniandf to occupy Mogul Kot Dhana Sir, 
Namur Kalan and Atol Khan Kahol were all meanwhile 
to be held by detachments, Namur Kalan being made 
headquarters with signalling communication all round 
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This state of matters was to continue until November 17, 
after which date it was ordered that the British infantrj’^ 
should collect at Dhana Sir, returning to Quetta by the 
Vihowa Pass, Dera Ghazi Khan and rail , tlwt the 3rd 
Beluchis and Sappers and Miners should go to Apozai 
by way of Daraban and the Zawa Pass , that the and 
Beluchis should go to Kapip Kach and Loraloi by way 
of the Chuhai Khel Dhana , and that the iSth Bengal 
Lancers should proceed from Kurrum to Chandwan and 
thence to Loralai by way of Mangrota and the Sangar 
Pass Before returning, however, Sir George White 
determined to climb the famous Takht-i-Suleiman himself, 
which had not yet been ascended by our troops, even 
during the so-called Takht-i-Suleiman expedition of 
1883 He thought It would be as well to take this 
opportunity to roll away tht cloud of obscurity which 
hitherto had enshrouded the place, and to show the 
natives that even the paths up the precipitous eastern 
face, which were 01 dinarilyMmpassable for mountain cattle 
and sheep, could be surmounted byr British troops. 

In fulfilment of this plan. General White, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Jackson, aide-de-camp. Captain 
Mason, of the Intelligence, and fifty rifles of the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry^ under Captain Milton, 
set out on November 12 from Namur Kalan, by way 
of Atol Khan Kahol, picking up Mt the latter station 
Major Creagh and fifty men of the 2nd Beluchis, 
antf Mr Donald, Political Officer At sunset of that 
day the 'ullage of Zindawar, belonging to the Sultan- 
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/Ais, was reached This was only a matter of about 
SIX miles from Atol Khan Kahol, but the road was .t 
very bad one — first up two thousand feet, and then 
down again about one thousand seven hundred feet 
At this place the tribesmen weie quite friendly, and 
the column bivouacked there for the night The mules 
found the road very difficult, <ind the baggage was 
caught by darkness, and had to bivouac on the road 
The night was a cold one, there being six degrees of 
frost, and as the men were without then kits the dis- 
comfort was consideiable Water, too, was not to be 
had However, about 8 o’clock the following moining 
the baggage guaid at l.ist got in, <iud after bieakfiist 
the whole party proceeded a distance of three miles to 
Tora Tizha At this point the mules were left behind, 
officers and men now .idvanemg carrjmg greatcoats 
and blankets, and one ekiy’s cooked rations I" or the 

first two miles the path was a 7 ig-/ag one up to the 
foot of the ridge, which maiked the final ascent to the 
top, and It wa§ at Sighnii, ujjon this ridgi (elevation 
7400 feet), that the column bivouacked for the night, 
hav'ing ^cended that day «is much as thre e* thousand 
five hundred feet The temperature heie was ag.iin 
intensely cold, and owing to the small amount of 
clothing with the party, a very tiying one Next day 
at 6 o’clock in the* morning, the final ascent was com- 
menced, and by half-past 8 the summit of the M^tn/.i- 
lara Kotal (elevation 11,000 feet) was attained The 
ascent of this peak was in places very difficult, and 
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frequently our men had to climb it on all-fours 
From the top, however, a grand and most extensive 
view was had away to the plains of India to the east, 
and the lofty pine-covered plateau of Alaidan to the 
west, and the Kaisarghar range on the other side 
There is a shrine here, but this was not visited on 
this occasion, and signals having been exchanged by 
heliograph with Dra/and and Namur Kalan, the column 
returned down to Tora Tizha, bivouacking there for 
the night 

In his despatch. General White speaks of the ascent 
of the Manzalara Kotal thus “The ascent of the 
Takht-i- Suleiman was far the most difficult operation, 
in a physical point of view, I have ever called upon 
soldiers to perform, and the fact that British soldiers 
and Baluch Sepoys, fully accoutred, scaled these danger- 
ous heights, will not be lost on the Sherams” From 
Tora Tizha the General descended on the 15th, via 
the Wagar.u nullah to Kurrum, a distance of sixteen 
miles, passing rou^c the Sultan/ai, villages of Jat 
Aghbazh and Raghasar 

With regard to the shrint on the Manzalara Kotal. 
I should mention that hardly a peak, I may add, and 
hardly a pass, m this Khiddarzai country is without 
some soit of shrine or tomb, be it only a heap of 
stones or a few rags The natives seem to entertain 
the Jiighest reverence for their dead saints, and believe 
most implicitly in the various legends handed down 
and nariaud about them There are many other 
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mounds similar to that at Hussein Ziarat which have 
like legends attached to them Some of the stones 
told are really wonderful For instance, with regard 
to the east side of the Takht-i-Suleiman, where water 
was very scarce, the local tiibesmen tell how a most 
sagacious and preternaturally endowed falcon forced a 
passage right through 
the mountain, and 
admitted the Draband 
stream for their use 
And th(. existence of 
the stream at this 
place no one can dis- 
pute, however inclined 
he may be to doubt 
the tale 

Meanwhile, in <ic- 
cordance with the 
orders above de- 
tailed, Colonel Nicol- 
son’s party set out from 
Mogul Kot on November 1 1 foi Parwarrali (elevation 2150 
feet)* als 5 called Manzakai, a distance of eight miles 
The troops' left Mogul Kot at noon but the first 
three or four miles along the bed of the stream were 
very bad for the tcinsport animals and our baggage 
consequently took a long time getting off Here a 
patient Tommy was seen trying to coax a camel on 'He 
had given up the rougher methods, and was quietly 
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murmuring “ come on my little humming-bird ” He 
succeeded The worst part, perhaps, was the descent 
from the camp to the river track, which was very steep. 
It was actually 415 pm before the transport got quite 
clear, and by that time the sun had set behind the very 
high and precipitous hill behind our camp Consequently 
It was soon dusk down in the river bed, and the march 
was nearly the whole way in the dark As a matter 
of fact, we ne<irly lost our way, and only managed to find 
our camping-ground by lighting fires of the grass, 
which grows very high along the river side, in patches 
here and there, the feathery stems of this sometimes 
growing to a height ol fifteen feet, and concealing every- 
thing iibout, even the camp fires not being visible until 
we got quite close, when we man.igcd at last, by tluir 
assistance, to get into camp about 8 30 1* M , wet, tired, 
and hungrj' During this ni.irch we found the banks of 
the river well cultuated dl the way, and saw many 
villages of the stere<Jt)ped form, with stone and mud 
towers, as well as quantities of cattle The latter part of 
the. road was not so bad. on the whole, .is the valley 
opened out more, and at P.irwarrah we found our 
eampmg-ground good and extensive, and* with a 
splendid water supply from the Chuh.ir Khel Dhana, 

‘ here called the Rod (irass, wood, and camel grazing 
also were here plentiful, and sheep, and goats could be 
got 111 considerable numbers, but with the exception of 
a hide Indian corn and jowari, no other supplies were 
obtainable 
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On the 1 2th we had to halt at Parwarrah m order that 
the camels might be properly fed and have a rest, of 
which they were much in need I sketched here some 
Khiddarzai women filling their mussaks at the rivei bide 
They all wear long. loose black clothes, with dirty blue 
coloured petticoats of some coarse cotton stuff At first 
It looked as if a little black 
Khiddarzai were being 
tubbed, and had resented 
the drying process, hut it 
was only a water ‘mus- 
sak,” or skin, being filled 
from the river 

Whilst we were halted 
at Paiwarrah, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turner’s force of 
<ibout four hundred of thf 
and Punjab Infantry, a 
troop of the ist Punjab 
Cavaliy and two guns of No 1 Koliat Mountain Battery 
passed through on the way to Mogul Kot They had 
come from DoJhandi, a detachment liting It ft behind 
thero to bring up supplies from Draband to Mogul Kot 

On the T3th, we left Parwarrah for Kurrum (elevation 
2600 feet) by two routes, the column taking a shoiter one 
of about nine miles and the camels and baggage going a 
longer road of about seventeen miles I accompanied 
the baggage column on this march The shorter road 
was only practicable for men and mules, which accounts 
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for this diversion The longer route passed through the 
villages of Parwarrah (this, by the way,' lay about a mile 
to the*north-east of our camp at Manzakai), Khiddarzai, 
Dhana and Chini, and was fai from being a good one 
The rear guard of the baggage column did not get in 
until lo o’clock at night, although we started work at 
6 o’clock in the morning and got off at 8 o’clock Theie 



were a great numbci of kotals to he crossed or rather 
climbed , it \v.is rough work, and we left dead camels 
lying about in every direction About half-way we got 
into the river bed, which consisted chiefly of loose shingle 
and big boulders It got dark, too, very early, and we had 
the greatest difficulty in changing the loads to the s'parc 
camels, and again only found our way into camp by 
setting fire to the dead grass On arrival, however, I 
found the Major anel Mackenzie ‘already there, they 
having come down the previous day 

Our camping-ground at Kurrum was in the bed of 
the ii\cr and on karhes, or terraces, or cultivated 
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flats, nsmt; above each other, on the right bank of the 
stniam The ground chosen was fairly extensive, being 
sufficient for a brigade There were plenty of trees and 
creepers about, as well as stubble of Indian corn, the 
heads of the Litter being in process of being husked and 
winnowed by thi* w rc tcht d-looking natives, v\ ho dwell in 
this neighbourhood in rude stone huts in the lorah 
Looking north we could just si t .i bit of the Suleiman 
langc, rising up .ilmost perpendicularly .ibovi the 
other steep hills of the district We h.id a f.iir wati r 
supply here from the Khidd.u/.u Dhan.i, and gr.iss, 
wood and camel grazing, as well as shiep .ind goats, 
w( re all l.iirly abundant and obt.un.ibl< in suffieit nt 
quantities 

On the 14th we halted at Kuirum On this d.i> .1 
party of one hundred .ind fifty iiflcs of th» 3rd IJiluchis, 
undi r Captain Seivtighl and Lieuttnanl Piici, stailid 
off through the Khiddarzai Dhana for kuiium Kach .md 
the Birkadar’s Fort, Capt.un M.icl’mi, Politic il Ag» nt. 
Lieutenant Mackenzie, Ass’stant Suivey Offici r, and 
Lii'utinant Southey, of the Intelligonei , mompanymg 
thi m This detachment leturned on tin i6ih and 
reported that tht road through thi Dhana w.is easier 
than the one over Muramuzh During this time also 
working parties were consUintly employed improvingj 
the roads about the* Shtrani country, now completeli{| 
invested by British tioops Special attention was pai<^ 
to the road towards Atol Khan Kahol and Namur Kalan 

I made a sketch here of a typical scene of thesC' 
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regions — a cdniel mtiii cdlling in his camels from grazing 
on the hillsides 

On the 15th weiveie still halted at Kurrum I was 
on a working party up-stream having started at 7 o'clock 
Our road-making opeiations here 
weie pretty arduous and occupied a 
lot of attention At intervals, how- 
evci , we m inaged to try some fish- 
ing, and on this da} I succeeded in 
taking quitt a number of mahster 
out of somt of the pools 

On tht 1 6th I w.is again busily 
< ngaged road-making, this timi down 
the stream I started work about 
half-past ten in the foienoon reliev- 
ing Ellis, who had gone down at 7 
o’clock On this da} we completed 
the load, which was tht short nine- 
mile Hack fiom PaiWcU'rah 

On the 1 7th we wt re still halted, , but no working- 
p.arties went out on this da} Mason came round about 
8 o’clock in the morning to ask me to start, for Namui 
Kalan at noon, with two lancers as escort, with a view to 
making somt sketches of the hills over which tht 
General wuh Milton’s column had come The track was 
found to be a \ er} rough one, and we had to lead our 
hoises ovci most of it It passes over steep kotals, 
iensef} wooded with stunted trees From the summits 
of most of the hills, however, there were gorgeous views 
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to be had of the surrounding country Unfortunate!), 
on this expedition the weather was bad, there being a 
cold, drizzling rain , still, I managed to make a sketch 
of the sjXit where the Sepoy belonging to the 2n(l Sikhs 
had bet_n shot dead (that is to say. Kach Bini) From 
there we pushed on to the e.unp at Namui KaLin, .inn- 
ing there about a quarttr to thut o’clock Wt saw' .i 
good many “ chikoi ” running about m tlu seiiib 

Namui Kalan is a veiy pictty spot As ihi spectaloi 
stood on the List kot.il, he looktd down into a fl.il, 
cultivated ground, entiuly suirounded In high mountains 
This last fact tends to in.ike the days \ciy short here, 
the sun not rising till mm in the moi mng and st tting 
.IS t.irly tis half jiast three, in the .ifurnoon So tht y 
s.iy, at .ill t vents Noverthik ss ihf pkici is cool .ind 
green, <md well cultiv<ittd, looking quiU .in o.isis in tht 
d< sert, for the mountains o\ci whith wt h.id bttn 
m.irching for days p.isl weit absolutely bairtn Among 
the tries in this vaUty wort dotud .ibtmt nuinetous 
villagis, looking very snug .imong the wild olivt s, 
.icacKis, jumpers .and chilgho/.i. oi edibk innt s 'I ht 
pines grow more csptciallv on the tops of tht higher 
pealvs, while the othei kinds grow ihicn, on iht lower 
slopes of the hills down to iht lowei grouiul fLiving 
descended the steep, rough tr.ick, wt got on to the flat 
below, where we had .i little g.illoi), getting into c.inip, 
or lather bivouac, to hnd everybody damp but chttrful 
The camp, by the way, consisted only of .i few tents, 
the remainder of the shelter being providt d by .i lot of 
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brushwood and jowan affairs, temporaril/ rigged up by 
the men It was still driz/lmg when we arrived, and as 
I got m I saw two Tommy Atkins carrying their house 
off to somewhat higher ground, so as to get a rocky 
foundation and avoid flooding This they did by means 
of rough poles or boughs, the whole affair looking very 
like a big gabion with a straw flooring Some few of 
the men, however, merely used sheets and the like, 
while others, .igam, made caves under the lee of the 
rocks and precipitous ground All were overcoat<‘d, 
and, notwithstanding their discomforts, were very cheery 
and contented '1 he view from the camping -ground up 
the mountain down which the General had to bring his 
party was a grand one, and with the ram and clouds the 
effect was made all the finer The great upiight sheets 
of blue rock were of a colour or hue like the deep blue 
sheen of a crow’s feathers, and were here and there 
interspersed with patches of more horizontal rock, quite 
brick-red and russt t, tht combination producing a very 
fine spectacle, and the clear, damp atmosphere showing 
up every dct<ul on the sui facts 

Meanwhile, at Kurrum, a kind of court was held, 

I 

consisting of Sir Robert Sandeman, Mr Bruce, CajStam 
Maclvor and Lit utenant McMahon, to decide what was 
to be done with reg.ird to the crises against tlie Khiddar- 
zais and other Shcrani tribesmen *who had been con- 
tumacious The mode of punishment adopted was a 
system of fines, and each case was treated separately, the 
Uba Khel (including the Khiddarzai sub-section) being 
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fined 2500 rupees, the Hassan Khcl, 1500 rupees, and 
the Chuhar Khel, 1000 rupees Nc\t day, November 
r 8, a final durbar was held by Sir Robert Sandenutn, at 
which these terms were foimally .innounced to the 
tribesmen, as uell as the terms imposed on the Sherams 
as a whole, and at which also kkillats, or costly presents, 
were bestowed on some of the m.iliks of Bari>ha and 
Zhob who had rendered sjietial set vices to the expedi- 
tion In the case of the Sheiani iribe generally, the 
terms imposed were these “ (i ) tliat Muita/a Khan and 
the other refugtts, if in the Sherani countr)', should bt‘ 
surrendered, or, in the event of thtir havins* left the 
country as bad been repiited, that they should not be 
jieimitted to retuin then , (2) tliat a fine of Oooo rupees 
should be imposed upon th( tnln, including 1000 rupees 
mrtictfd on individuals foi ofi( nci s committed by them in 
Dera Ismail Khan and Zhob, (^) that thi Khiddar/ai 
maliks and otlwi nfractory members of the tribe who 
had either suiiendired or been taken prisoners should 
be detained <is hostages until <ill tin terms had been 
lulfillt d ’’ 

With this durbar, the objects loi which the Zhob 
Fiftld Force was gathered togethei ma\ be said to 
have been accomplished 1 hat this was so appCtirs 
from the fact that at this stage a field force order was 
published by the geneial officer commanding, in which 
he thanked all ranks for their cordi.il co-operation 
and exemplary behaviour Oiders were also issued 
for the retuin m.xrches , the mam object aimed at 
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throughout these return routes being to open up .is many 
lines of communication littweui the Derajat and Beluchi- 
st.m as possible With this m view, the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry and Headquarters (two 
sections) No 1 Company of the Bombay Sappers and 
Miners were orclcicd to start this day (the i8th) for the 
Chuhar Khel Dhana, and by the Vihowa Pass to Dera 
(jh.i/1 Khan, whence they were to rail to Quetta I'his 
column, which may be called the Vihowa column, was 
.iccompanied by I^ieute nant Murray of the Commissariat 
Lieutenant Macken/ii of the Survey Department, Lieu- 
tenant Souths y of the Intelligence, and Surgeon Branni- 
gan with tht Pitld Hospital .is hledical Staff Next the 
3rd Baluchis .ind anotht 1 detachment of the Sappers 
and Mint IS wtit to march on the 19th by way of 
Dni/sand to th< /ao Pass, there to open up a road for 
camtls, aftet which they should proceed to Apo/.u 
On the same d.iy tin i.Sth Beng.d Lancers .md 2nd 
Beluchis weit to jiiocted to Dhan.i Sar, Mus.i Khtl 

B.i/.ir <ind Muigha, .ind thence to Loralai With this 

■ 

column went part of tht British and Native P'leld 
Hospitals, but orders were given that the latter should 
not halt at Loralai, but go on from th.U place to Hafnai 
and thence tci Quett<i As for the Headquarters paity. 
It w.is to march on the 19th also to Dera Ismail Khan, 
there to t.ike train to Quetta, while Colonel Ross had 
instructions to hold Drazand until the fine inflicted upon 
tht Sherams had been stttled, and other arrangements 
for the pacification of the district had been ‘completed. 
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These orders d-ccordingl)' havmjr beea jfiven, Sir Robert 
Sandeman left Kurrum on the i8th for Dei a Ismail 
Khan and Quetta, General White and stiff and tht 
3rd Beluchis, with the detachment of Sfijipcrs and 
Miners undci Colonel Nicolson, mai thing on tht 
following day to Dra/and After that General Whitt 
proceeded to Dera Ismail Khan, by way of Dtaband 
and Kulachi, where lit surrendtrtd his command and 
returned to Quetta bj tiain 

I was on tht Vihowa column, the onh one of the 
abov'e divisions whose homew.ird maith was of iiny 
interest, the lOute b) which wt wtnt ha\ing been 
hitherto quite unexplored Maior Symi>ns was in 
command, and wt staited, as above stated, on the 
1 8th That day’s march was fiom Kurium to Par- 

warrah, a distance of nmt milts, the former i)lact being 
left .ibout seven o’clock in the morning As we started, 
the ^rd Beluchis sent llvir band whith turned out 
in foice, to play us out down the inti bid Colonel 
Nitolson accoqipamed th< m out, and all cheered us 
loudly and long Tht Geneial <intl his staff also rode out 

for somc^distcince with the Major <ind spoke in the most 
flattering term^ of the men s behaviour and endurance 
Behind and just abene us as wt left the* ri\ei bed at 
Kurrum was to be seen a typical toweitd KhddarAU 
village in a well-c'hosen defensne position The c/ifl 
came down straight to the ii\er bed on two side^ and 
there was a steep slope on the third, behind which 
hills rose up m a confused jumble, till ones eye rested 
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upon the black cliffs of the upper ridges of the Takht-i- 
Suleiman We could not but pause instinctively to have 
a last look at this — hard, cold, and grim, with a few thin 
threads of cloud sailing slowly by, and leaving little 
specks of snow in its rifts and crevices We are leaving 
at a good season, for soon the snow will come down lower, 
and then the chilly blasts which tear up these hills will 
be well avoided Good-by old Takht When Soloman 
sat up there on your summit, I evpect he chose the 
summer for his view from youi giddy height out across 
the Tunjab 

Whilst waiting .it the entrance to our camp, not very 
far from Panvarrah vilLige, I found the ground to be 
.ilmost litt.'red all over with fossils, including shells 
like those of cockles and oysters, some sharks’ teeth, 
.ind any amount of long thick curly shells The cliffs 
close by were of limestone, .ind the soil was of a 
soft grey-green hue, with copper coloured stones From 
Parwarrah we got a superb view of the Takht-i- Suleiman 
.ilong the upper ridges, thin lines of snow being left 
by the clouds on the peaks .ind in the crevices 

Next d.iy, the 19th of November, we marclied from 
Parwarrah to Dhana War, starting at spven o’cloclc in 
the morning F Company of the King’s Own York- 
shire Light infantry was this time on advance guaid 
fin the road we passed the village* of Baskai, perched 
up cyi a cliff to our left We halted for about three- 
<]uarters of an hour at Mogul Kot, and had breakfast 
there wjth the and Punjab Infantry There were two 
<omp.tnies of the Litter here, as well as a troop of the 
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cintry Here, 
we had known 
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at Malta some years before, when we were stationed 
there and he was in the Royal Malta Fencible Artillery 
Naturally we spent a pleasant time going over old experi- 
ences ande\ents generally. From Mogul Kot our party 
came on straight to Dhana War, a distance of about 
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four miles, our Crimj) here being pitched uj)on the culti- 
vated flats or Aac/iii, below a stone tower and the 
other houses that comprised the place On arrival, we 
found already there C.iptam Milton’s column from 
Namur Kalan, they having got in about half an hour 
before us, after traversing about nine miles of \eiy 
rough roads Thert were some stone huts here over- 
hanging the ri\ er with a weird looking woman in long 
black flowing garments apparently in chaige 

On the 20th, we continued our march to Dhana Sir, 
getting away about 7 am, and arriving at our old 
camping-ground at lo 5 a m. Our way lay through the 
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old Dhana, but the river now seemed to be slightly 
flooded, and alicady the track, which we had spent so 
much labour in making through this wonderful gorge, 
was worn out in many places At Dhana Sir we 
occupied a new camping-ground, more to the west of 
the old ont., and on a very rocky situation Here the 
English mail arrived the same t\ening, bringing, besides 
an epistle from home, a copy of the Graphu (October 
25, 1890), containing my seius of skeuhes “From 
Quetta to Kilat,” .1 four-page supplement 111 brown ink, 
all well leproducrd I ,iIso got a copy of tin* Datly ^ 
Grap 7 iu, containing my “0’Me<ily’s Horse,” and saw ancL- 
read with muqh interest an amusing criticism on the latter 
m the Aimy and Naiy Ga'-Mte At this point I took 
over the command of E Company fiom C.ijitam Buike, 
who had had a bad bout of dysenteiy, and was going 
back ne\t d.iy We were all togethtr now, comixinics 
15 C E and F of the King’s Own Yoikshire Light 
Infantry 

Next day was F'riday, and wt hriltcd ai Dhana Sir 
In the moining the i8th Beng.il Lancers c.une in, and 
we all welcomed them with htaitimss The whole of 
the* so-called Vihowa column was .iccordingly now con- 
ce ntrated at Dfiana Sir 

On the 22nd, Saturday, our column being ready to 
match, we started about seven o clock in the morning, 
from the river bed below our camp Eadier in the 
morning, about six o’clock, we h.id a heavy shower of 
rain, and the manner in which some of our natives then 
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protected themselves waus rather <jualnt^ the g^reatcoat 
heing fastened over the turban, instead of about the 
neck, and the sleeves sailing free, giving the impression 
of headless giants wandering about disconsolately in 
the ram 

Throughout this march, ho vv ever, it kept fine, although 
It Wiis d.irk cmd cloudy, which perhaps accounts for our 
march seeming a specially long one , the actual distance 
w.is nineteen miles Besides, there was a lot of loose 
shingle about the road, which did not make the 
plcascmtest going, and we had no water, which made 
• It rather trying However, we at last arrived at our 
Ccunpmg-ground at Lewaghwa/h, and glad we were to 
get there 

Next day, November 23, which was Sunday, we had 
a short march to Vihowa Toi Sir, a distance of about 
nine miles and a quaiter 1 1 ere a halt was made for one 
day, the M.qor and Major Garwood and Lieutenant 
Liddell, R L , riding off about 1 1 o’clock the following 
morning with reconnoitring parties to inspect the river 
track forward re are their “ catch-^em-alive ” escort 
and guides — a rough looking lot, very much impressed 
with the importance of their duties 

On this last day, the 24th, about forty men of E 
Company of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry 
were out, but I did not accompany«them It had been 
raining all the morning and tlie clouds came down the 
hills lower and lower until at last all the peaks were 
completely blotted out I succeeded, notwithstanding. 
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m getting a ^ir sketch of the place where we were 
stationed We got some fishing here and took a 
quantity of brown trout The mahseer we found, too, 
(j[uite as voracious as before 



On the JSth our column set out this time 

m^rchinlf to Tangi Sir, a distanrt ol twiht miles, and 
enc.unping thelt about three-quarters of a mile from the 
mouth of the Kurman tangi, or tangis rathtr, for there 
are really two short tangis heit In camp, most of us 
tried burning small w'ood-fircs inside the tents tei dry 
them, if possible, as w'ell as our \anous articles of 
clothing, boots, putties, socks and the like all of which 
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were simply soaked. The effect on our saturated things, 
however, was not very great, and we got for ourselves 
sore eyes through the smoke issuing from the damp 
wood 

Next clay, the 26th, \ic remained halted at Tangi Sir. 
On this day, and indeed for several days, it simply con- 
tinued raining without intermission, whole torrents 
pouring clown the hillsides 

During our halt here, which continued till the 30th, 
Major Garwood seized the opportunity of reconnoitring 
the Kurman tangi, and report! d that it would not be 
^nossibh to make <i camel track through it with the tools 
and forces at his command in a less period than three 
weeks As howeter, it was found that instead of going 
through the tangi, it might be passed by a road going 
o\er the range to the north which might be prc^ptirecl'in 
about three clays it was ic solved to work at the Litter 
route This .iccordingly w.is done, but progiess was 
very slow owing to the he^ivy rain which fell On the 
2Qth, however, sufficienL advance had been made with 
this ro.ul-making work for i kc and F Company of the 
King’s Own \orkshire Light Infantiy with the Sappers 
and M intis to traverse it and go on to the Serna nullah 
on thv other side, distant fifteen 01 sixteen miles, where 
they cneamptd It was intended that they should con- 
tinue the ro<id-making operations fooin that point, but 
tht\ Lad only just got thiough when the rain came on 
again m ton c nts, and the river, which before had been 
easy to fc/rd, rose with such rapidity and became so swift 
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that It was hard to keep one’s feet ; and we had some 
amusing sights in the shape of duckings, administered by 
the river to some native followers who would try to 
cross The following morning, that is to say, Sund<iy 
the 30th companies B .md C of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry mined on also to the Serna 
camp, setting out from Vihow.iToi Sir at about 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and stopping at i place about a mile 
btlow Pjrke’s camp on tlic rivtr .md at the hc.ul of a 
new tangi These companies l»,ft thi ir ti nts standing at 
T.ingi Sii, E Company putting up all thi kits and striking 
and loading the whole camp A mii St Andii w’s D.ty* 
It was * We had sc .'tree ly start! d fiom '1 .mgi Sir .iboiit 
h<ilf-past twelve o’clock wdii n the ram commenced again 
to come down in torrents aceomp.miid b) the most vivid 
lightning What m.idc thing-, worse, too, <md even 
dangerous, was th.it kmdslips kept occuriing all .iround 
us I-»-for I was with this Uiggage and lear guaid party 
— had a most unpleas,int night of it, be ing soaked to the 
skin before I had got beyond .1 mile frc'm our old camp 
The track, too, was in a fcaiful st.itc‘, and our camels kc pt 
slipping^ so much that they actu.illy kiy down and 1 efused 
to*move, which gave us no end of trouble in all directions 
As the afternoon and evening progressed it seemed to 
ram more and more and it soon got quite dark As we 
had no spare anim*ils I had to walk on, or rather climb, 
into the next camp, there to get a lantern .ftid four mules, 
then returning to bring on the spare kits and tents We 
had an exceedingly hard time of it getting through the 
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torrent, having to wade nearly all the tune Some of 
our men were even washed off their legs, and at least one 
helmet besides some putties were carried away and lost 
At last, however, we succeeded in making our camp, 
ai riving there at half-p.ist nine drenched to the skin, only 



to find that our tents .ind kits had been in the river too ' 
whilst the withers who had come on ahead wet .ind 
shivering ovei smoky wood fires * 

At the Serna null«di it was found that there was yet 
another vciy narrow or “ tight ” "place, called the Gat 
tangi, to be passed about half a mile further on Ac- 
cordingly, as this too had to be worked upon, we halted 
at Suma during December i and 2, while every available 
man was set to work to prejiarc the road through this 
tangi Meanwhile there was a lull in the wet weather 
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and our men ^seired the opportunity to try to dry their 
things Their attempts at making chapaltis were 
wonderful The chapatiis is the natives’ bread , a thin, 
unsweetened kind of p.mcake, requiring much dexterity 
to be a success A native will pat one out in his hands 
in a very short time, and then brown it neatly ovei a 
wood fire, when it is excellent , hut the one my boatman 
Davis had vtry thoughtfully betn Hying to jirepare for 
me was like a squashed out dumpling and much more 
indigestible 

On the I St of December, I leiiUnant Southt)% Field 
Intelligence Officer, set out from the Serna camp. U)* 
inspect the road. over the Zhba Kotal to VilH)wa by the 
Gu/ai nullah This, however, he found to be even more 
difficult than the road by which we had come .ind not a 
bit shorter 

At last, on the 3rd, we got off again, thi whole column 
marching through the Gat tangi to Kaiwahan, a distance 
f)f about seven and thrcc-qu.uttr miles The load here 
was an lasy one over a stony plateau We sti out about 
h<ilf-past seven* o’clock in the morning, 1 going on ahead 
with a working ])arty to p.atch u]) the last bits of the 
taugi ‘Afterwards we .icttd as lugg.ige guard and 
brought in all 1 :h(* camels About half-Wiiy on this march 
we met the English mail, forwarded from Vihowa, and, 
on the bag being openetl, got oui home letters Towaids 
the latter part of oui journey the track »igam became 
rough, a number of nasty kotals having to be passed just 
at the finish 
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From our stony camp at Kaiwahan WQ had a lovely 
view of Misn Roh, a lound-topped mountain of 10,200 
feet elevation, the upper part covered with the snow 
which had been falling, the ridges below were great 
tooth-shaped prominences sticking up almost perpendicu- 
larly The evening lights made a beautiful bit of colour- 
ing of the whole scene 

Ne^t d.i), the 4th of December, we left Kaiwahan 
(elevation 2900 feel) for Chittawatta, a march of nearly 
fourteen miles Our start A\as made about seven o’clock 
m the morning, and our route led at first for three miles 
uj),hill over kotals, after which we descended for about 
fi\e miles, then following the river bed for siv miles, 
whole we had freeiuently to wade At about three miles 
out we got a fine view from the top of one of the kotals 
away to the north-west of hlisri Roh, a mountain 10,760 
feet m elevation, with snow on the summit, to the right 
of which we could also see a bit of the Takht-i- Suleiman 

t 

with clouds hanging o\( 1 it mid snow on its peak Our 
track this day w<is .1 very bad one for camels m places, 
and on the way we passed some cuiious rock formations 
and strata 

On the 5th, h'lida), our march was a sixteen-mile ®ne 
to Zeimunga, I being on this occasion on* advance guard 
with E Company of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry \Vc started about 6 30 ajm and halted from 
7 3p A M to 8 45 A M. We went mainly along the river 
bed, which heie was very stony with steep cliffy hills on 
eithei side and had to climb over many huge boulders 
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besides frequently having to ford the stream Our camp 
at Zermungd was on a sandy and muddy ground with 
many tamarisk trees about and abundance of firewood 
We reached Vihowa on the following day, Saturday, 
the 6th of December, having set out from Zermunga at 
half-past six m the morning The distance was thirteen 
miles and our road ran in an easterly direction, following 
the river, whose course here winds considerably among 
cliffy hills The whole country was very ble.ik and bare, 
and we had again and again to cross the stream, some- 
times being knee-deep in water The outlet of this 
ravine, the Badri nullah, .i tributary of the Vihowa, ^a** 
reached about niije o’clock, and when we got into the 
j^lains beyond we made a halt, Vihowa btmg still six 
miles farther on h'rom this point onwards we had a 
magnificent view of the Punjab, tht long fl.it sandy 
reaches of which were covered with trees, chiefly palm 
trees, acacias and tamarisks, and well cultivated, a very 
pleasing sight indeed, after the long sjxll of barren rock 
and mountaineering that wf had experienced The effect 
seemed to be great on the men, for when once on the 
flats again they got into quite a swinging pace and 
marched into Vihowa in grand form, quite an oasis after 
the wilderness ttirough which we had passed Here we 
found a native bazaar and quite an abundance of supplies, 
and many gardens* .It was pleasant too to hear all the 
birds calling about one again, and to see some animal 
life after the wildernesses we had been in 

Next day, the 7th, Sunday, we had .1 rest at Vihowa, 
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and the natives did a brisk trade with us, bringing in eggs 
flour and other supplies, including vegetables and. fruit, 
which we had for iome time sadly lacked At the d^lk 
bungalow, too, we found a great quantity of native stores 
for sale , and there is also a Tehsil in this place The 
village, as a whole, is a great straggling affair of mud 
houses, but there was plenty of cultivation all around, and 
attached to many of the dwellings were gardens abound- 
ing both in fruit and in vegetables as well as any amount 
of d.ite p<ilms growing thickly everywhere and in many 
places quite overhanging the streets We also got some 
.clnlgo/ha, or edible pine nuts here, these being brought 
in from the mountains to be sold As for the popula- 
tion of this place, it consists for the most part of the 
money-grubbing Hindus who keep the bunyas or shops 
Thomas Atkins was unsparing in his purchases, and 
these natives could not for many a long day have done 
so good a trade As we had not seen fresh vegetables 
for a king time these* were eagerly bought uj), turnips 
being eaten tops and all, and carrots being considered 
a delicacy Eggs also were to be had and plenty of 
fresh milk and butter, and the inevitable dik bungalow 
“ murghi ” chicken Our camp at Vihowa was close to 
the Tehsil, to the right on some old patches of cultivation, 
the village being to the left with all its gardens and fruit 
trees &c From this place, too, we had a fine view, to 
th^ right qf the camp, of the Takht-i-Suleiman and 
Misri Roh, both snow-capped and overhung with clouds 
all d,iy, the lights being very pretty and the colouring 
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grand Here, tfto, we saw any amount of green pairots 
and whole flocks of minahs, and heard at night the old 
familiar jackal 

From Vihowa, our column continued its march to Dhera 
Ghazi Khan, reaching Tibi, disLuit sixteen miles, on the 
8 th When we left Vihowa, which we did about 645 
A M , the natives turned out in great force to hear our 
bands and see us off 

On the 9th we set out fioni Fibi for T.iunSti, a 
distance of twenty-one miles All this day’s march was 
by a regular road, the sixty-fifth milestone being our 
starting-point, and dost to our place of t ncampintxA • 
On the way we passed some small villages, Nan, at th(‘ 
fifty-fifth milestone, being re.uhed about elevtn o’clock 
At .the last-mentioned plact we halted h.ilf .in hour for 
breakfast, the water there bting from wells .ind very 
good The road to this ixnnt lay in .1 south-< asterly 
directioir and had on its western or right-luind side <i 
telegraph line The country on both sides was wt 11 culti 
vated though i.tfher sandy In wet wt.ither tht road 
must be very heavy • indeed when we were then, detp 
tracks of Feet and of cart-wht*els were to be seen in it 
We also saw a number of water-wheels for nulls in this 
district, .is well as lots of fie Ids of turnips P.ist Nan, 
the water supply got more scarce, which we felt r.ithei, 
as It was a waim d.iy and no fruit w.is to be had ch route 
From the forty-seventh milestone onw.irds we ceiuld 
easily see the dome of Tauns.i, which looked very pretty 
in the sunlight 
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The dome is of white marble, the remainder being of 
glazed tiles of blue, green and yellow, in patterns * The 
lower part has a verandah of pointed arches Theie is 
a collection of wild animals — a miniature Zoo here. To 
the left IS a big serai, kept up by a rich Beluchi for the 
benefit of travelleis, and on the right may be seen the 
dak bungalow 

Ne\t day, the loth, we started from Taunsa at the 
forty-fifth milestone, at 75 \ m , to march to Undani, a 
distance of fifteen miles Here the signs of civilisation 
got still more numerous, there being much cultivation on 
'bftlh sides of the road all the way, and a lot of cotton 
rind barjari to be seen At the thirty-seventh mile- 
stone we h-ilted for breakfast, and after a second halt 
rit the thirty-third milestone we proceeded on until we 
1 cached the Undani rest-house Here we found camel 
oiderlies who h<id been sent out by some of the Punjab 
Cav.ilry to meet us , they had brought with then, for our 
use ti quantit) of \ egctables, together with an invitation 
to dine at the mess of tht Punjab P' rentier Force at 
Dhera Ghri/i Kh,in, whither we we»e bound, and which 
w( reached on the 12th From the latter .place we‘ 
rt turned to Outtti by mil The la^t part of the 
join ney was done in two stages, our column going from 
Undr'iii to Shrih/adaradin, a distance of fifteen miles, on 
thi nth, having left Undani at 6^50 am and arrived 
at ^thur destination at noon, and proceeding from 
Shahzadaradm to Dhera Gha/i Khan on the 12th, also 
.1 distance of fifteen miles fn these districts, cotton 
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seemed to be chiefly cultivated, and the various plots 
seeihed to be very flourishing There were also a lot 6f 
palm trees about, but, notwithstanding the shade afforded 
by these, it must be a fearfully hot place in summer, for 
there were punkahs on the roofs of the houses which tells 
a tale of bi oiling nights 

The only casualty that occuned to our men during 
the difficult march of this column was the killing of 



one qf the men of the King's Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry on December 2, through the falling of a stone, 
or rather, its rolling over with him as he was sitting 
on It • 

It IS only right that before concluding we should 
bfiefly refer to the doings meanwhile of Colonel Nicol- 
son’s and Colonel Ross’s columns I have .ilready 
remarked that the former marched on November 19 

from Kurrum to Drazand with the 3rd BcJuchis and a 

* 

detachment of Sappers and Miners At Dra/ani^, he 
halted till the 22 nd, as his supplies which he was waiting 
for did not come in until that day Meanwhile, how- 
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ever. Colonel Ross, with forty sabres of the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, two guns of the No. 7 (Bengal) Mourilain 
Battery, and 290 men of the ist Sikh Infantry, and also 
accompanied by Mr King, Deputy-Commissioner of 
Dera Ismail Khan, had marched on November 16 from 
Drazand to Raghasar, the chief vil- 
lage of the Sultan/ais Halting here 
the next day. on the i8th Colonel 
Ross proceeded to Murgha, the 
largest of the villages of the Larga 
Hassan'Khel tribe, making this his 
headqururters, whil<> Mr King ev 
plored the district On the 20th, 
Lieutenant McMahon, Assistant 
Political Agent at Zhob, also arrive d, 
<ind, with Mr King, settled the 
various cases still pending The Sherani fine was not 
long in being paid, tht Dba Khel and Hassan< Khtl 
tribes getting tid t)f their obligations by the 24th, and 
only the Chuhar Khel fine of 1000 rupees remaining 
uiii>aid at th.it date The last also, •however, was paid 
on the 29th, .ind on that d.iy, accordingly, Coloqel Ross 
withdiew from Murgha and joined the other column at 
Dra/and By Dt'cember 2 the entire Sherani country 
was left, the whole force at Drazand marching off to 
Draband At this place, Murtaza * Khan, the much 
sought-afur *Khiddar/ai malik, also came in, thus 
making .1 most satisfactory completion to the settle- 
ment of matteis 
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Whilst these -events were m progress, Colonel NjcoV- 
son.and his * detachment also were busy, having, on 
Novembei 23, marched with fifteen days' supplies fmitl 
Drazand to Murgha, a distance of seven miles, and 
joined Colonel Ross there, exploring on the 24th the 
east end of the Gat nullah Then, on the 25th, Colonel 
Nicolson’s force went from Murgha to Sur Kach, distint 
eight miles, passing tht village ol Wa/ir Kot, 

the headquarters of Palak, Khan, chitf of4hi 
Khel section, proceeding on the 26th to Kach, 

distant seven miles, where is^thi mouth of p,iss, 

which It Wtis important to explore Here rij.^ connoitring 
party set to work’to inspect th( road throig^ dtfik, 
which was done <is far as the Sin rock j^tjnng this 
expedition a lot of heavy ram fell, frequent 

descents of conglomerate and other rock ^^asses down 
the hillsides, which rendered marching soniewh.it 
dangcious Indeed, a sad disastei hapn^jj^^j yn the 
27th On that morning .1 p.irty of twenty includ- 
ing a naik and thrte Sepoys of tht . j.jj Beluchis, 
some regimental camel sarw.ms .ind Sher foUowt rs, 
had gone under .i*cliff at the entr.ince to gtirge to 

Speller Trom the heavy ram, when a fall of occurn d 

just .It the sfJljt where they w’ere, and comlLigtely buried 
them Only two were got out, and of one w.is 

dead and the other in a dying state T recovery of 

the remaining bodies was* rendered impi4 ,ssible on that 
day by further falls, one of these nearl ft y buryinij the 
rescue party, but on the 28th, the weatheiij ^ having then 
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moderated and the rain ceased, nine mere bodies were 
recovered. On the 29th, work in the pass was resumed, 
but that night a fearful thunderstorm came on and heavy 
ram fell, causing the torrent to rise to six feet in height, 
and destroying the greater portion of the ramping work; 
completed on the previous days The damage, however, 
was nearly all repaired again on the 30th, and further 
improvements were then also effected beyond the Sin 

A OC**- 

Accorduy^ the road through the Zao defile having 
been ihusep^re^j^ Coloiyd Nicolson and his detach- 
ment marc| through it on December i, from Gandari 
Kach tD Kulia, a distance of nine mjles, the 
camels get, along without much trouble This pass 
IS probabl)^ easiest of the foui which penetrate the 
Suleiman gg mto the Shenuii country, namely, tl>,- 
Chuhar ![ Dhana, Khiddar/ai Dhana, Gat and Zao 
The Gal) the other hand, is undoubtedly the worst, 
and at ttime was absolutely impassable for animals 
and almi,o for foot men Through the other two 
passes f^ads might be made at considerable trouble 
and exp 

Next December 2, Colonel Nicolson s party, 
now no-er accompanied by Mr King and Lieu- 
tenant ahon, these having left the previous day 
for Kasljvar, marched .1 distance of ten miles, from 
Kamil to Mazrai Kach, exploring duriflg the 
day thegrn end of the Gat Pass Then, on the 
3rd, thf;h was continued to Amandi Dar, distant 
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eleven miles, ^ilfl on the 4th to Birkadar’s Fort, a 
distance of fifteen miles This last place was only 
about two miles to the north-west of the Mam Khwah 
camping-ground, used by the Zhob Force on the 
I St and 2nd of November Two more days’ march- 
ing brought Colonel Nicolson to Apo/ai, his party 
stopping at Kapip Kach, distant from Birkatlar’s Fort 
sixteen miles, on the 5 th and next day g( tting over 
the remaining distance of tight and a half miles to 
Apozai , 

Subsequently to this expadition negotiations for a 
final settlement of matters with the Lai glut scction^^f 
the Sheranis were proceeded with, but thtse hardly 
come within the scoj^e of this work The chief terms 
agreed upon, however, were — (1) that the Zao, Khid- 
dar/ai and Chuhar Khel Passes were to lie kept optn 
for traffic, the safety of carav.ins .ind travellers using 
these being guaranteed by the tribesmen , (2) that 
British officers .md other officials should have free 
and &xfe passage through any part of fhc Sheram 
country , (3) tha^ the maliks should be personally 

responsible for the carrying out of these arrangements, 
falhng the due observance of which, the British Govern- 
ment was to be at liberty to reoccupy the country , (4) 
that ceitun selected hostages should be tiikcn for the 
future good faith of the tribe, the latter as a whole 
to be responsible for the acts of its individual members , 
(5) that the Larga wals should be rt stored and redis- 
tributed , and (6) that levy posts should be established 
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at Mocful Kot, N ishpa or Khushbina* Gandari Kach, 
l)ra7dnd and Domandi ThcbC various matters having 
been thus settled, the political prisoners, of whom wc 
now had a large number, were released on the secunty 
of the tubal juga, except that Murtaza Khan, Rana 
Gul, Sada Gul and other more notable 
piisoners, received special punishments 

for their oflences 

* 

In conclusion, I would quote Sir 
(»coige White’s despatch, in which he 
sums up ihe operations of the Zhob 
Fiekl l‘'orce as follows 

“The work of the Zhob Field F'orct 
} heu tciminated It may be said to 
ha\e been employed for two months 
A 1 kis( NJ F W \k During that time the columns eorii- 
posing It marehetl m the aggreg.ite 
i<Soo links Of this distiince, 828 miles were over 
new routes, which had ne\ei befote been followed by a 
liritish forct , and to traverse which the troojis hail often 
t ) make then own roads The results of the operations 
have been lather political th.in military All arrange- 
ments in the first phase W'cre made with the studied 
object of making friends, and not of conquering enemies 
“ In the oiierations against the Sheranis the strength 
of the force togcthci with the dominating positions 
which It gained on all sides* left no alternative to the 
tribesmen but submission It has, however, been ascer- 
t.iined with certaintj that before our approach they had 
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sat m jirgay the various sections of the tribe had 
bound themselves to oppose the British advance into 
their country with their united strength 

"The operations entailed upon officers and men 
exertions and exposure of tin exceptional kind The 
character of the country, in some instances, prevented 
the use of transpoit animals, the men had then to 
cairy bedding, rations, and eooking-jiots for themselves, 
and to sleep without tents m a temperaturt of from 13° 
to 20° of frost The mailing was alwajs over locks 
and stones, and often m iivtr-hcds, whtre the water 
ruined boots and clothing, entailing heavy evpt nse^m 
the soldiers, both* British and native 

" I would beg to bring to the f.ivourable notice of 
the Commander-in-Chief the following officers who 
commanded corjjs 

"Colonel M H Nicolson, comm.inding the 30th 
Bombay Infantry (3rd Beluch Battalion), who, through- 
out nearly all the operations, commanded a separate 
column, and who opened a road through both the 
Chuhar Khel a*nd Jao l)h.uias 

" Lieutenant-Colonel H R L Morgan, Royal Artil- 
lery, commanding No 7 Mountain Biittery 

" Major OTVI Creagh, V C , commanding the 29th 
Bombay Infantry (2nd Beluth Battalion) 

"Major II C Symons, commanding the ^nd Battalion 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infcmtry, a|>d who, com- 
manded the column that established communication 
through the Vihowa Pass 
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“ Major G L R Richardson, commanding the i8th 
Bengal Lancers • 

“ Of the departmental officers, Deputy-Surgeon- 
General S A Lithgow, C B , D S O , an officer of great 
experience in the field, did much to promote the success 
of the expedition 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel J R Burlton Bennet, chief Com- 
missariat officer, did all that forethought and arrangement 
could do to equip the force wmh transport and commissariat 
supplies, and to stop the magazines in the field, but as 
he was at the same time carrying on the duties of chief 
Cojnmissariat officer of the Quetta district, it was not 
for the interest of the service that he should be present 
with the field force throughout The executive commis- 
sariat charge therefore fell on Lieutenant J W G 
Tulloch * 

“ Major J F Garwood, Royal Engineers, w,xs Com- 
manding Engineer of the force Owing to the nature of 
the country marched o\ ti , his work was most important 
He opened roads practicable for camels through the 
Chuhar Khel Dhana and Vihowa P,iss, and was con- 
stantly employed in minor works of the same character 
His services were most valuable •• 

I 

“ Surgeon- Major G J H Evatt had charge of two sec- 
tions of the 23rd British Field Hospital, and worked with 
charactenstic zeal, ability, and powers* oi organisation 
“ Of thi officers serving on my immediate staff I would 
name the folio, wing 

“ Lieutenanlt-Colonel P D Jeffreys, Assistant Adjutant- 
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General of the^ force, was my chief staff officer and nght- 
han4 man throughout, and proved himself as valuable a 
staff officer in the field as I have invariably found him 
in quarters I commend him to the special notice of 
His Excellency the Commander- in-Chief as an officei 
whose advancement would be a benefit to the service 

" Captain A H Mason, Royal Engineers, Deput) 
Assistant Quartermaster-General for Intelligence, and 
Captain J Lamb, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 
rendered me willing <ind v^uablc assisUmce 

“ I have reserved for special mention two officers, not 
at the head of corps or departments, whose individual 
services have earned special recognition from me 

“ Lieutenant J W G Tulloch, executive Commissariat 
officer to the force I consider that no officer rendered 
silch valuable service to the State as tnis promising 
young commissariat officer The numerous detachments 
into which I divided the force were often placed in 
positions where ordinary pack animals coi^d not carry 
supplies, and in a country destitute of provisions of all 
kinds the supply question was thus a very difficult one 
I cannot speak too highly of the way in which Lieutenant 
Tulloch carried out his duties He is worthy of a higher 
post in Ins department 

“ Captain P W A A Milton, King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, w^ with me in all the operations m 
which I had to call upon \he officers anc, men for ex- 
ceptional efforts, and to his irresistible example, careful 
arrangement, and capacity for command I owe, in a great 
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measure, the complete success which attended them He 
IS one of the few officers I have met endowed eqjially 
with dash to lead an advanced ^uard and patience to 
bring in a rear guard He served under me in Burma 
m command of mounted mfantr)^ where his services were 
also most valuable 

“ Colonel A G Ross, C B , commanding the contingent 
of the Punjab P'ronticr Foret placed under my command, 
co-operated with me most , effectively, and made very 
careful .md well considered ayangements throughout 
“ Lastly, I would beg tp record my acknowledgment 
of,jhe grtat assistance which I have invariably met 
with from Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman, K C S I , and 
the political officers serving under him I would espe- 
cially name Cpptain I Macivor, Political Agent, Zhob , 
Major G Gaisford, Political Agent, Quetta , Mr J S* 
Donald, in political charge of the Gomal 

“Where th^ work to be done was so largely political. 
It was of the first imj>c>i tance that the military and civil 
should work together harmoniously .ind whole-heartedly 
Sir Robert Sbndeman’s high status ^nd* great political 
experience m.jide his position with a field force^ one of 
e\ception.il v^eight .ind importance, and I recognibe 
very fully thrt consideration which he has invariably 
shown to me 41s military commander ” 

in another part of the despatch, -with reference to 
the fine inflict<^*d upon the Sherani tribesmen, Sir George 
White say s 

“'I his fine has since been paid m full, and Murtaza 
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Khan, who had* been for many years an avowed and 
active enemy of the British Government, surrendered 
himself to the Commissioner of the Dcrajat after the 
troops h<Jd been withdiawn from the Shtrani Hill- -a 
result, I submit, due entirely to the strons* policy of 
Sir Robert Sandeman in insisting upon the responsibility 
of the tribe for the acts of its individual representatives. 
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and a conclusive proof th.it the Sherams no longei 
believe m the im[)iegnability of their position to shield 
them from the long arm <jf h'ngland’s power ” 

Further, m sending on General White’s despatch to 
the Indian Government, tin; Adjutrint-General m India 
said “Ihe first ph.ise of the expedition, although 
explorative rathei than militant, demanded from .ill 
ranks exertions of a kind very unusual e\en m a pro- 
tracted campaign ,. and the. final operations undertaken 
for the coercion of the Khfdd.irzai ga\e frpsh exapiples 
of the endurance and enterprise of the tr«)Ops and their 
commander The excellent dispositions made by the 
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latter resulted in the speedy submission dt recalcitrant 
tribe, which relying on the inaccessibility of its mouatain 
fastnesses has hitherto maintained a defiant attitude 
His Excellency has much pleasure m again bringing to 
notice the services of Major-General Sir George White, 
whose distinguished conduct of operations m the field 
has so often obtained the approval of Government ” 

And the Secretary to the Military Department of 
the Government of India, m acknowledging receipt of 
the Adjutant-Qeneral s letterj, used the following words 
“In reply, I ' am to say,, that the Governor- General 
in , Council has read Sir George White’s report with 
much satisfaction, and cordially appreciates the good 
work done bj' the troops under trying circumstances, 
and the ability, judgment and vigour with which the 
operations have been conducted by Sir George White ” 
(See London i^asciU, May 19, 1S91 ) 

Sir Georgd White is now Commander-in-Chief in 
India By tlpe death of Sir Robert Sandeman, which 
occurred not long after this expedition, our frontier sus- 
tained a greatjloss 
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MA,STERP1ECES OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 

A SERITZS OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF ARF. 

BY ADOLF FURTW ANGLER 

Authorised Tr in<>l xtion Fditf d by EugH nik Sri i frs 
With 19 full pigc and 200 text IllustratioAS In One Volume: 

4to, cloth sf net 

Also an at luxe on Jftp'inp';c v« Hum limited to 50 

numbered copu s In 1 wo Volumes, pi ict /in 10s net 

The TIMES In very m^ny way«^ the tnnshtion is an im- 
provement on the origin il We sincctd) hope it will bt ttacl by 
English students in tbt*Univusitits -ind tliewhtrL ** 

The ST JAMESES GAZETTE — “Not alme students of 
archaeology, but artists, and collectois of choice bo )ks wdl revel m 
this sumptuous volume The fine series of mastei pieces of Greek 
sculpture here fauliles'ily reproduced is unpqinllpd, whether in 
instructive arrangement or in perfection of the mcch until piocess 
The illi stiations are, almost without exception, pbuiognphically 
reproduced from the Sv.alue'i them elvc'i (tilhcr tht origiinls or 
casts), and we thus obtain the inixiumm of txact hdtlity 

But this IS much more than a book of btautiful pictures it is 1 
critical study of the chief schools of Grttk sculptuit in its Inghtst 
development byi schcdii of acknowledged luihonty No iiioie 
suggestive or, to students, fasaniting essays on Greel irl hive 
appeired for many years , nothing so comorehensivt and at the 
same Mmc so stnctlv first hand been achieved ^'ince the d\)s of 
Winckleman, or least K O Muller , though it is obvious that 
without the guiding influnice of the late but eVtr-lo l>e hmeiued 
Bninn no such minute ftitical study would hive been possible 

“ Miss Sellers’ edition is in every viy a real improvement upon the 
onginaf German edition of a year or two ago ^ht has reariinj:^ d 
••the matenals, and thus achieved a lucidity and continuity of argu- 
ment which weiw much less conspicuous in the German ” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE —“The fame of these masterly 
essays has grown in Germany since their first appearance to such a 
point that even m that country of learned nvalnes they are admitted 
to be a paramount aulhc^inty in their own sphere 
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REMBRANDT: ; 

SEVENTEEN OF HIS MASTERPIECES 

FROM HIE COLLFCTION OF HIS PICTURES IR THE 
CASSLL GALlhRY 

Reproduced in Pliotoip'aviire by the Btrlin Photographic Company 

9 With an Es&^y 

By FREDERICK WEDMORE 

In large portfolio 27} inches x 20 inches 

Tkp first tmnhfi-te imiifrmons of such plaU an Hundred and stgned, 
%nd of these tnlj Jouriun ire/or^tletn Enghind at the net pnte of Twenty 
Guinrid the se* The price 0/ the inspresstons after the first twenty five is 
1 welve Giiineas nett per set 

The TIMES — “The renderings have been made with extreme 
c\re, and, printed as they sf upon peculiirly soft Japanese piper, 
they recall in a rtmiikible way the tichncsb and beauty of the 
originals ” 

’ • 

REMBRANDT: 

HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 


EMILE MICHEL, 

Ml 111,1 A Ot Tllk INSTITUTI OF FRAMCB 
TKANSLAIFD BY 

FLORENCE SIMMONDS 

^lJllFD AND PRFJfACtO BY 

FREDERICK WEDMORE 

A re ssut in z6 Monthly Pirts price as od net per Part 

A few copi(s> of the PiKSr fninoN are still on- sale, price j^'aaj 
net albo of th( Edition di I uxe (printed on Japanese vtllum 
with Indii proof duplic ites of the photogravures) price j^ia 12s 
net 

The TIMES — “lh»s very sumptuous and beautiful book hu 
long been exp( cted by Jl siuderits of Rembrandt, for M Emile 
Michel, the chief French authority on the Dutch School of Paint- 
ing, has been known to be engaged upon it for many years • 
Merely to look through the reproductions in M Michel’s book is 
enough to explain the passunate eagerness with which modem 
collectors cany on their scirch after Rembrandt’s drawings, and 
the gieat prices which are paid fur them " • 
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\ COREA, OR CHO-SEN, 

THE LAND OF TflE MORNING CAl M. 

By a henry SAVAGE-LANDOR 

With 38 IMustrattons fron Hr'iwings hy the Author, and a Portrait 
Demy 8vo, x8s 

7 Ae Realm — •• Mr Landor’s book is of extreme value^ 

for he has used his cye«*, his pen, and his brush to pietuie stents 
and natural char actenst its, ^hich in all probability in ill bt v'l lly 
modified by the events of the immediate >%irs ” 

The Mornin* Post — “ The book contains a great deal of matter 
whicn IS entirely ntw, and cannot fail to attract considerable atten- 
tion at the piesent timt| when so little is kno\in about Corea and 
the Coreans 

CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS 

ESSAYS 'ON VICTORIAN WRITERS 
By GEORGE SAINISBURY 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 75 6d 

The Times — “ He knows that in thirty >cars the general opinion 
has had tune to clanlv itself and to assimilate itself more or less to 
the moie instruaed opinion of the wise and the select I torn 

this point of view there is not a little to be said for Mr Samtslmry’s 
method ^ his application of it is instiuctive " 

DEGENERATION. 

By max NORDAU 

Translated frog^ the Sscond Edition of the Getm lu work 
In One Volume demy 8vo 175 net 

The Standafd A most suggestive, a most learned, and (may 
we add?) a most entertaining volume ” 

The DatljP Chronicle — ‘'A powerful, trenchant savage attack 
on all the leading literary and artistic idols of the time by a man of 
great intellectual power, immense range of knowledge, and the 
possessor of a lucid style This remaikable and stirring 

teok, which is sure to be vehemently attacked, but whicli cannot 
be Ignored ” • 
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MY PARIS NOTB^BOOK By the Author of An Engli<Ji- 

man m Pans '* In One Volunte, demy 8vo Phce 141 

rir TeUgrmfk — **One of tho<e excepti'^nally delighcful booke ib« 

jnanifold fa cination^ of which it is difficult to exemplify by quotalu n ** 

O't/tgnant I of spire forbids us to nuke further 

quouiions from the good things m which the book abounds 

EDMUND AND JULES DE GONCOURT Letters and 
Leave fiom their Jfumals Selected In Two Volumes, 8vo With 
Eight Portraits, iss t 

Tks Ktiilm — ** It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of enter 
taming and often profoundly interesting tn itter which these volumes crntain ** 

MEMOIRS (VIEUX SOUVENIRS) OP THE PRINCE 

DE join VII L£ Translated from the French b> Lady Mary I ovD 
With 78 Illustrations from drawings by the Author In One Volume, 
demy 8vo, 155 net , 

Thi Timn — They are written in the breesy style of a sailor “ 

Thi St James s C azeite —“This is one of the most entertaining volumes Of 
jncmoir that h tve appeared within recent 1 lars 

The G/asj^aw Herald — ** A very storehouse of anecdotes and me idents th it 
4:arr> the reader along and have all the charm of a bright and sparkling con 
vcrsation 

NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX (Napoleon et les 

Femmes) biom the French of FKfotfRic Massom In One Volume, 
demy B\o V uh Ten Poitruis, 15 net 

The Dufy CArw«/rV — ”The author shows that this ude of Napoleons 
life must be understood by chose who would realize the manner of m in he w s'* 

THE STORY OF A THRONE C ithcnnt IT of Russn 

From the French of K Wai iszrwski, Author of "The Komtnf e of 
Empress With a Portrait In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 28s 

The ff arid — No novel that ever was written coul*d compete with this 
historical monngnph in ibsorbmg interest 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS Caihennii II of 

Pussia By K Waxiszbwski Translated from the trench Second • 
Fdition In One Volume 8vo With Portrait Pnc<j^7r hd 

The rimes Ihis book is baaed on the confessions of the Fmpiess her 
self It give* striking pictures if the condition of the contemporiry Russia 
which she did so mui h to mould as well as to ( xpand J* cw stones in 

histon are more romantic than that of Catherine II of Rusmi with its 
mystenous incidents and thrilling episodes few eh ir icier picsent more curious 
problems * 
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A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN Mane Antoinette and 

a pint Venen By Paul Gaolot TtanftUtad from the French by 
fH CAbHBL Hobv la ISro Volumes, two With Iwo Portraits 
Pnocais * 

Tki r<MWf M Gaulot’s worlc teHs, with new and authentic details, the 
fomaiitic story of Count FerseOMi devotioii to Mane Antoinette, of his share in 
the celebrated Flight to Varennes and in many other well known episodes of 
the unhappy Queen s life 

ALEXANDER III OF RUSSIA By Chari es lows, 

M A , Author of "Prince Bismarck an Historical Biography Crown 
Bvo, with Portrait tn Photognvure, 6 a 
7 *Ae Aihtfurum — A most interesting and valuable volume 
Tiu Acadgmy —"Written with great (.'ire and striU impartia 1 it> 

a 

PRINCE BISMARCK An aHistoncal Biognphy By 
Chari es Lowe. M A With Portraits Crouii 8vo 6r 

VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ARAM Hi<; Life and Works 
From the French of Vicomie Robltt dl Poniavicb dk Hmjssbv 
B y Lady Mary Loyd With Portrait Shd 1 acsinnle C roivn 8io cloth, 
lor 6 d 

THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN By Henrik Jkir 

TrausHtrd by Ci ara Bat i With the Verse done into !• nghvh from the 
^ Norwegian Oii^iiul by Ld^iund Gossf Crown 8vo, cloth 6r < 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE hy I r^nusqup 

Sakcfy Ir-insUlcd by L L CAkLY In One Volurar ^vo With 
Portnit lor 6 ti 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SFCRFT SERVICE 

Ihe RecolltcMunh of a Spy By Mijor Hi sRi if Cakon Wiih New 
prefa..p Bio boiid'^ piict •»% Cd oi <,loih 6*^ 

I ht Lih ar^ hditiott with Porirtiiis and J ac^tfnties ^ >0 is still 
on sak 

fbE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE Ulus 

tr'ited by one hundred and twent>*two hitherto iiiipiiblishe 1 letters id 
dtt sued hy him to dili-icnt members of his fimilj h diud b> ms nephew 
Baron 1 UDWio vor hMJUDiN, ind translate d by Chakli s Goi>m cy 
Leland lie One \ olume 8\o, with 4 Port ruts i2\ 6 d 

recollections OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

Together vulh i 1 cttei to tin Wimicn of rnnci on the * Kreut/cr 
Ibnatn By A KBifk Ini hted from the Riissiin by C E 
Tuknfr English I ectuicr in tht University of St Petersburg In Jne 
Volume 8vo With Poili ait lor 6 tl 

QUEEN J(5aNNA I OF NAPLES, SICILY, AND 

JLkUSVLEM Countess of PnjvencL, Forcalquier and Piedmont An 
Ls ly on her Times B> Si C1A11 Paddlify Imp nal 8vo With 
Numerous llluvlrilion^ i6r 
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— J 

CHARLES III OF NAPLES AND URBAN X* » 

CP tco D ASCOLI, Poet, Astrologer. Phj Mean Two HistondLl Essays 
Uj St CtAiR Baddeley Vfith Illustrations. 8s o, cloth, tor 6J 

DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS Being Letters and other 

Records here first Published with Communitations from CoLBRlDCB, The 
Woi DswuKi us, Hannah More, Pkopessoi W ii on and others Edited 
with Inti oduction. Notes and Narrative b> Aipxandbr H Japp, 1 L D, 

F R S E In two volumes, dein> 8vo cloth, witli Portraits, yu net 

MEMOIRS By Ciiaries Godirly Lliand (Hans BkPiT 

mann] Second Editsm In Out Volume 8vo With Portrait I'lice 
js 6(/ f 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON A Study of Ills Lfe and 
Work B> Arthur Wauc h B A Oxon With Twenty lllustritions 
from Photographs sprciallv taken for this Work Five Portraits, Tad 
1 acsiniile of lenn^son s Mb Crown 8\o, cloth, gilt edges or uncut 6t 

THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE 
I ransl ited b> C KAKt i Gouprly Lei and M A , F R L S (llests 
BniruANN) In Ei(,ht Volumes 

Tht I ibi try Edition, in crown 8vo cloth, at 5 r per volume Each volume of 
tl IS edition is sold separately Ihe Cabmri Edition in special binding 
1 oxed price £2 xor the set 1 he I arge Paper h dition, limited to too 
N uinbeied Copies, price isr per olume net, will only be supplied to 
subscnbeis for the e W ork 

I 1 LORT NTINE NIGHTS, SCIINABEI LV\ OPSKI, 
THE RABBI OF BACIIARACII, and SHAKE 
SPEARl S MAIDENS AND WOMEN 
II , III PICrURES OF TRAVEL 1823-1828 

IV TIIF SALON Letters on Ait, Music, Popular Life, 

and PoUucs 

V , VI GFRMANY 

VII , VIII FRENCH AFFAIRS letters from Pans 1832, 

and Liitetia 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DB 

QUINCEY Edited with Introduction and Notes from the Author’s t 
Original MSS by Alexander IJ Japp, LL D, F E , &c Crown 
8 vq, doth, fir each 

I SUSPIRU DE PROFUNDIS With other E«say« 

II CONVERSATION AND COLERIDGE With other 

£*My> , 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF HENRIK 

IBSE.N Hjalmar H|Oktk Boybsbn^ Author of * Goethe And 
STjulIer/ Ltsays on German Liteniture» &jl Crown B\o cloth» 
71 td net • 

THE JEW AT HOME Impressions of % Summer and 
Aiiturr n Spent with Him m Austria ind Russia JoShiii Pennbll 
W ith Illustrations b> the Author 4tf) cloth 51 

THE NEW EXODUS A Study of Israel in Russia By 

Harold Fi bdbi ic Deipy 8\o lllusti-ited, x6j 

THE GREAT W AR OF 189- ,A 1 orecist By Rc \i 
Admiral Coiomb Col Maukill 4v. A, Captun Mai df Archh'ai d 
Forbes Cii>riis Lowf I> (.Hiisrir Mv k\'v, and t Sn ha iokk 
I n One Volume lirge 8vo With ^umcrous Illustrations i**! 6 d 

THE COMING TERROR \jd other Fssavs ind Letters 
By Robert htieiiANAN Second IdiUon Dem> 8\o rloth lar 61/ 

STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY By Pknisi 

Ki NAN Uteof the 1 icneh At ]idem> In One Volume S\f>, /r bd j 

A * 

THE ARBITRATOR’S MANUAL Un.hr llio Loiuion 

Chamber of Arbitration Beinc, 1 1 1 le tied 1 realise on the Power and 
Duties of an Arbiiritor with the Rules iiul Prcn ediirt the Court (f 
Arbitration and thr toims B> Josiin Saias an Aathoi of 

“ li ide Marks/ &c Feap 8vo y 6 i 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES Ilicir 

Ongm and Signiheation B> Lecuold Wa( nm Cn w u bso, fis 

ARABIC AUTHORS A Mmuil of Viibiin History amt 
Literature B> F 1 AKDUiHNor, MR VS Vuihorof * uly Iileis 
Persian Portr ills, &e bvo, elolh, 51 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA Fy 

Richard 1 FiH Ph 1 ) \ssoiiile m Pohtn-al 1 ' i in n> Tohns J-R ukuis 
University Cnjwn 8vo, eloih, 5^ 

• 

THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS By Tiofcssor R U 

Carnbr^ Crown Bvo 7* tkl 

THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 1890 

ByP W Farrar D 1 ),B KS Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
&c &c 4to, cloth, zs hd 
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THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS 

Sermons read by His Imperial Mruesty the Emperor of Oanmu^), while 
at Se i on his Voyages to the Land the Midnight Sun Competed by 
Dr Richtkk, Army Chaplain« and Translated from the German by John 
R McIlraiih 4to, cloth, 94 6 d 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU 

Christianity not as a Mystic Religion but is a New Theory of Life By 
Count Lfo roisiov Iranslated from the Russian by CONbiANca 
GAKNfcrr Lturarv Edition, in two volumes, crown 8vo, zof Also a 
Popular h dition in One Volume, cloth, 24 6 d 

MR PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN A Collection of some 

of the M ister s best known iSrimas condensed, revised, and slightly re 
arranged for the benefit of the Lamest Student By F Anstsv Author 
of*' Vice \crsi, * Voces Ponih, 6cc With Illustrations, reproduced 
by permission, from Pumh, ind a new Frontispiece, by Bernard Part 
ndge i6mo, cloth, 34 6<f f 

FROM WISDOM COURT By Henry Seton Mbrriman 
and STBiHtv Ciaham Iai untyne. With 30 Illustrations by 
£ CouRBOiN Ctowu 8vo, clothi 34 6d 

THE OLD MAIDS' CLUB By I Zavcwill, Author of 

*' Children of the Ghetto, Uc Illustrated by F H Iowhsend Crown 
8vo, cloth, 34 6 d 

WOMAN— THROUGH A MAN'S EYEGLASS By 

Maicolm C Sai AMAN With XllustrUions by Dupi YV Hardy Crown 
8vo, cloth, 34 

STORIES OF GOLF Collected by ^^ILL1AM Kvic hi and 

1 1 Out hant With Rh> mes on Golf b> various hands , al o Sha£e 
speaxe on Golf, Ac Enlatgtd 1 ditum f cap 8vo, cloth, 24 

GIRLS AND WOMEN By E CiiEbiPR Pott 8vo, cloth# 

94 , or gilt extra 34 « 

r 

QUESTIONS AT ISSUE Essays By Edmund Gossb« 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tup 74 6^ I 

A LtmiUd 1 ditioH OH Larj^ Papor^ 454 n$t 

« 

GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY Bv Edmund Gosse, Author of 
** Nor hem Studies, &c 1 bird Edition Crown 8vo, buckram, gdt top# 
74 6af 

A LtmiUd Edition on I ar£i Papor^ 254 not 
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THE ROSE A Treatise on the Cultivation, History, Family 

Chaf^tenstici^ &c » of the Vanoii& Groups of Roses With Accurate 
Descnptiou of the Varieties noer Generally Grown By H B Ell 
WANGBB With an InuoduLtion by Oborgb H Ellhanlek lamo 
doth, 

THE GARDEN’S STORY, or, Ple'isures and Trials of an 

Amateur Gardener ByG 11 Ellwanlfr WithanlntroducUonbythe 
Rev C WuLUBY Don lamo, cbtli, with Illustiations, 51 

THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES As 

pleasingly exemplified in many instances, whd^ui the serious ones of this 
earth, carefully exasperated, ha\e been prettil> spuned on to indiscretions 
and unseemliness while overcome by an undue sense of right By 
J M Neill Whistutr A JStw jJlhiim Pott 4to. half cloth, 101 

A CATALOGUE OF THE M:CADEMIA DELLE 
BELLE AKIl Af VENICE With Biu,.riphical Notices of the 
Painters and Reprdductions of somt, of then Works Edited b> E M 
K.BARV Crown 8vo, "cloth, as fid net paper, as net 

THE HOURS OF ^RAPHAEL, IN OUTLINE 

Together with the Ceiling of the. Hall where they were on^mally punted. 
By Mary E Williams FoUo, cloth, v net 


3Boolt0 for preoentation. 

A BATTLE AND A BOY By Blanchf Wili is Howard 
With Thirty nine Illustrations b) A M \c Nieli Bakrour Crown 8to 
cloth gilt, 6s 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL By Emile 7ola With 

'fwettty one lllustraUuns, and ifive exquisitel> printed Coloured Plates, 
from original drawings by E Courboih In One Volume 4^0, 5s 

• 

LITTLE JOHANNES By T Van Eeden Translated from 
die Dutch hy Clara Bell. With an Inirodudion by Andrew LamQm 
I n One Volume ifimo Cloth silver top 3s net. 
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THE LITTLE MANX NATION (L^na delrw^ at 

maoa' ' The Scapegoat, Crown 8vo, doth, { paparj^far ^ 

NOTES FOR THE NILA Together with a Metnc^t 

Rendenng of the Hjrnnf of Anaent^Eppt Mid of the FteeefA* of I^h 

hotep (the oldest book m the worW) ByHABDWiCkED KAWNSuiy, M A 
Impcnal 16010, cloth 51 


DENMARK its History, Topography, L'lncwige, Liteiatnre, 

FiDe Arts, Soci il I ifc, and t mince Edited by H Weitbmsitsr l>emy 
8vo, cloth t^ith Map tas 6d 

*,* Dedicattd^ ly f^ermtssion foHRH ih* Prtvuiss 0/ Wales 


THE REALM OF THE HABSBUROS By Sidney 

Whiiman Author of^** Impcnal Germany In One Volume Crown 
8vo 7J 6^ ^ 

IMPERIAL GERMANY A Critical Study of Fact ami 

Char ictei Ity Shinty WHiT|f an New Edition Res ised and R lUrgcd 
Crown Svo, cloth ax 6</ , paper ax 


THE CANADIAN GW DE BOOK Part I The TounsCs 

and Sjfioztsnian s Guide to > istemC ^naiH ind Newfoundland including full 
descnptions of Routes ( itiew Points of Interest Siimmci Kesorta Fishing 
PI ices A« HI F astern Ontano Ihe Muslvok i J^istrict I he St Lawrence 
Re^iuii, The Lake St John Country, Ihe Maritime Provinces Prince 
Fdw ird 1 land and Nem^oundlaod With an Append iv giving Fish ind 
Game I aws, and 0(t < lal Lists of Trrut and Salmon Rivers and their 
I essees B> Chaki rs G D Robbris Professor of Engli hi iteratureia 
King s Colic gc Windsor, N S With Maps and many Ulustrationih 
(. rown 8vo, limp cloth 6x 


Part II WESTERN CANADA Including the Peninsula 

and Northern Re{,ions of Ontaiio the Canidnn Shores of the Great 
lakes the lake of tlie Woods Region, Manitoba and "The Great 
North >Aest Ihe Canadim Kocky Mountains and Nitional Park, 
Pntish Columbia ind Vancouver Island Byl RNEi»T iN&kNSOLU With 
Maps and many Jllu tntions Crown Svo, limp cloth 6x 


THE GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA AND THE NORTH. 

\V FS I CO AS I ini hiding the Shoies of W ishington. Bntish Columbia, 
South Lastern Aliski the Alcutnn and the Seal Islands, the Behnng 
ind ihf. Antic Coasts B^ F R Scidmorb With Maps and many 
Illustrations Crown 8\o, limp cloth 6r 

THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES A 

Nirratise of the Mosement in FngWnd x6o5-i6x6, which resulted in the 
Pliniuion of North America by Fnglishmei., disclosing the Contest 
between England ind i^ain for the Possession of the Soil now occupied 
by the United St ites of America set forth thiough a senes of Histoncal 
Manuscripts now hibt pnnted^ together with a Re issue of Rare Contem. 
porancous 1 1 lets accompanied by Bibliogisphieal Memoranda, Notes, 
and Brief Biographies Collei ted Arranged, and Edited by Albxandbb ^ 
Bri>wn 1 R H S W ith xoo Portraits, Maps, and Plans In two volumes 
Koyil 8 o, buckram £3 x^x 6d 

IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN Readings from the Diary 
of I Globe Irotrer By F redbrick Diodati THOvrsoir With many 
Ilhisciations by Mr H ARRv F bnm and from Photographs. In one voluain 
4to 
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S)camatfc Xitecatnre* 

THB^ECOND MRS TANQUERAY A Kiv in Four 
a 3 $ By Arthuk W Pinero Small 410, cloth, with a new Pmtrait 
of the Author, 51 

LITTLE EYOLP A Play m Three AcU By liENRik 

Ibssn Jrinslated fiom the Norwegian by Wiliiam Archbh Small 
4ro. cloth, with Portriit ^ 

THE MASTER BUILDER A Play in Three Acts Bv 
Henrik 1 b«;bn Translated from the Norae^iati by Fdmund Gossb 
and Will TAM AROitR Sm ill 410 with Portrait, sr Popular Fdition, 
r^per, 11 Also a I imited Large Paper h dition, air net, 

HEDDA G ABLER A Drama m Pour \its By IIfnrik 
Ibsen Translated from the Norwegian by Pdmitnt) Go®sf Small 4to 
rloth ihith l*ortiait 55 Vaudeville halition paper, ja Also a I united 
Large Papi.r F dition net, a 

BRAND A Dninatic Poem in Pye Act*; By Hfnkiic Ibsfn 

Fran^lated m the origin il metres with an Ip rudiiclion and Notes by 
C H Herforh Small 4to cloth js fd 
HANNELE A DREAM-P#EM By Obkhart Haupt 

MANN Irinslated by WiiLiAM Archi r Smill ato, with Portrait, w 
To bt followed hv - 

LONELY FOLK and THE WEAVERS 
THE PRINCESSE MALEINE A Drima m Five \(ts 
(InnisMed b\ f ward Harry) and Till INIRIJTHR A Hr.mi m 
One Act Py Maurice Maftfri inck With an Introducli m i>> Bail - 
Caine uid t Portrxit of the Author Small 410 doth sr g 

THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT A Comaly inf 

Four Acts B> CmintTvoF loisioY Innslaied from ihf Riissiui by 
b 7 Dll LON With Introduction by A W Pimeio Srndl 410 i^itn 
Portrait w 

KING ERIK A Tratjedy Py Fdmund Cos e A Rl issue, 

uith a Critical Introdur tion b> Mr Theodokf Wat heap 8ifO 
boanls, w net 

THE PIPER OF HAMELIN A Fantastic Opera in Two 
Acts By RonrRT IUciianan With IlIustraMims by Hric h Thomson 
4tj,cloLh 2s 6i/ net 

HYPATIA A Play in Four Acts Founded on Chart ps 
Mncsifis Novel By O Stuart Ot tlvib With Fronti putc by 
^ y D I> \ TTEN CioDin 8vo tloih fiinted in Red 4nd BUvk s M net 

THE DRAMA ADDRESSES Bv IIenki Ikvini Wiih 

Prrtrntbx T MiN WlnstUr Second Ldilion leap 8vc 

SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OF THE 

Modem Stage An Addicss delivered to ih-- PUvgoera Club at *^1 
James & Hdl on Sun liy 6th December 1891 By Herbert Bebrboiim 
Trfr Crown 8vp sewed 6tf net 

THE PLAYS OT ARTHUR W PINF RO With Intro- 
ductory Notes b) Maiiolm L Sa 'MAN i6mo paper covers, if &/ , 

•or cloth, 9 S 6^ 


I THE TIMES 

II THE PROFLIGATE 

III THE CABINET 

MINISTER 

IV THE HOBBY HORSE 
V LADY BOUNTIFUL 

VI THE MAGISTRATE. 

¥11 DANDY DICK , 


\in SWEET LAVENDER 
I\ IHE SCHOOL 

MISTRESS 

X THE WEAKER SEX. 

XI LORDS AND 

COMMONS^ 

XII THE SQUIRE 
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poctvs* 

IN RUSSET AND SILVER POEMS By EiWno 

OossB Author of "Goasip m a' Libnrfi I*> Oao VoliUM 

Crown 8vo, buckram, ifilt top, 6s 

A CENTURY OF GERMAN LYRICS Tranvlated from 

the German by Kaib Frbilukatm KaOBAall Fcap Ivo, niifh 
edge%, 3 % 6 d 

LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500-1800 

With Notes bv Ralfm H Cains. Fcap 8vo, rough edges, 6</ 

*** iRirgE Paptr EdiUont hmiUd to too Co^Sg tor 6 d mot 

IVY AND PASSION FLOWER Puems By Gerard 

Bp NDALL, Author of '* Fhtelle, &c &c leroo, cloth, 3X 6dr 
Scotsrnan — ‘ Will be read with pleaskure * 

Muotcal World — * 1 he poems^ire delicate specimens of art, graceful aad 
polished 

VERSES ByGERiRUDF Hall, lamo, cloth, 35 td ^ 

Mimckootor Guardtam — *' WiU b< welcome to every lover of poetry who 
uLbs It up 

IDYLLS OF womanhood By C Amy Dawson 

Fcap 8vo, gilt top 30 

TENNYSON'S GRAVE By Sr Clair Baddeley Sfo^ 

\ Deinemann’6 Scientific t)an^booft 0 . 

MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY^ By A B GRmnKS, 

PI D , I R S ^din ) F C S Crown Bvo cloth, Illustrated jo 6d 
P^rmacoutical journal — * 7 he subject is treated more thoroughly aoA 
completely than 10 any similar work published in this country 

MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 

and Lead Ores By Walter I eb Brown B Sc Revised, Corrected, 
and <.oiisiderabl> Liilarged with a chapter on the Asni^ing id b uel &c. 
By A B GairriTiib, Ph.D , b R S (Ldm }, F C 5 Crown 8vo, cloth* 
Illustrated, ^o 6d 

Coliitry Guardian -"A delightful and fascinating book 
Financial World — Ihe most complete and practical manual on «rerylliu|e 
which concerns assa> mg of all whicli have come before us. * 

GEODESY By J Howard Gk>RA Crown 8vo^ cloth, Ulus* 

trated, 5s 

JaanosoGamoito — *'The book may be safely recommended to those who 
desire to acquire an accurate knowledge of Geodesy 

SctoHce Coosip 1 1 IS the best we could recommend to all geodetic studentt. 
It IS full ind clear, thoroughly accurate and up to date in ail matter* of eatCh- 
measurements 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES Bf 
Arthur L Kimball, of the Johns Hopkins Umwiity CnnCa Sveg 
cloth, lllusuated sr 

Chemical Plows — * 1 he man of culture who wishes for a general and accuiaiie 
acquaint locc with the physical properties of gases, will lind Mr KimboiTt 
work just what he requires ' 

HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY By Profegsor R H. 

1 HURSTON of Cornell University Crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, gr 
Manckntor Exammor — ' Bears out the character of ttt predeCMoci lot 
careful an j correct sutement and deduction under the light of the most leoeae 
diir ovenes. 
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• (Tbe (Breat fibucatore. 

A Strtts of Volumes by Enunght Wn/etSf presenting tn thetr 
entirety ^ A EwgraptuLol History of Education ” 

TA£ JtmeM A Senck of Monographs on * The Great Educators diould 
prove of tervice to all who concern themselves with the history theory, and 
practice of education 

fAs S/MOker — ' Ihere is a promising sound about the title of Mr Heme- 
mann s new senes, ' The Grest Educatois It should help to allay the hunger 
and thirst for knowledge and culture of the vast multitude of young men and 
maidens which our educational system turns out yearly provided at least WRk 
an appetite for instruction ’ 

Each subject will form a complete volume crown 8vo, 51 
Now rtady^ 

ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals Br 
Tmomas Davidson, M A , LI D 
Ihol tmts — * A very readable sketch Of a \ery interesting subject 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits By 
Rev Thomas Hughfs, S J • 

Saturday he tnv— lull of valuable mformation If a school 

master would U irn how the cdmation of the yoing can be caned on so as ta 
confer real dignity on thq^e engaf^ed m it we recommend him to read Mr 
Hughes book 

ALCUIN. and the Rise of the Christian Schools By 
Professor Andnxw F Wssif Ph D 

Tho 7 imes — * A valuable r ontribution, based upon original md indcpen 
dent study, to our knowledt.e of an « b cure but iniportanr period m the history 
of European learning and education 

FROEBEL. and Education by Self-Activity Py II Court- 
HOI u Bowbn M a 

Tho Scotsman — After a brief sketch of Froebel s career Mr Bo wee 
deals exhaustively with his system of education 

ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Unt- 
versibes By Julbs Gabkirl Compayrb, Professor in the I acuity of 
Toulouse 

* TJko Manchisior Courier — ** The iccount of the general spirit and 11 flueiice 
of the early universities are stibjerts scucelyless inlticsiing thin Abelards 
own career and are all « apably in aied by the author, u ho hai^ tnroughotit 
dealt with an important subject m a biillimt and able m inner 

HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS Dy Prof ok 
Garhu • 

Tl>* SaUtrday Rtetem — ” Rem vlcably clear, and will m i iiil> be of the 
greatest aervioe to the l^ltsh student of llie hislury of edui aiic u 

In preparation, 

ROUBSBAU , and, Education according to Nature Bf 

» Paul H Hanus 

HORACE If ANN, and Public Education in the United 
States By Nx^. kolas Mu kray Buii tr, Ph D 
THOMAS and MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their In- 
fluence on Education By J G Fitch. LLD , Her Majesty* 
Inspector of Schools 

PESTALOZZl or, the Fnend and Student of ChildreiL 
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fiction* 

Ytctv Zbtcc li^olume Dovcff 
IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

r> Mr InnvIinkin \uthor of Joshui Dividson, &c 


‘Rcvp XTvpo ll^olume f^oveto 
HER OWN FOLK 

9 (in rAMlCLb ) 

1 y Hi Cl OR Mmoi, \iiihor of « No Rthiions * Transhted by Lady Mart 
I ('V i Clown 8\<i (.loth I2S 

t ' 

A DR^MA IN DUTCH 

By Z / CioAn 8\o cloth xsj 

Dew One Volume ’RoveU 
BENEFITS FORGOT 

By WoLCOi I I AT FSTU R A New l*dTtioii Oown 8 to doth fit 

A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT 

By M L Tj NDF I tD Crown Svo, doth 6s 

CHIMiERA 

Py r MawlL Roi INSI>N Author of* Mr Butlers Ward, tic 

MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’ 

lyW liKi<mic.K 

THE MASTER * 

By T Zanowiil. 

TRANSITION 

By the Auih )r of ‘ A Superfluous Woman 

LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN 

By Geokcb f lfmiag 
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• popular 6$. *nopels. 

THE EBB-TIDE By ROB^ki Louis SrLVtNsoN and Li 0 \d 

OsUOLSNE ( XO^ll 8vo cloth| 6i 

THE MANXMAN ByllAiLCMNS Crown 8vo, cloih, 6 a 
THE BONDMAN A l>iew Sapa By Hai i Cainf 1 wenty 

filth Ihou&iiid Crown 8vc , cloth 6s 

THE SCAPEGOAT By Ham Iaini Author of “The 

Bondman &.c Ihous'uid C town 8 vo, cloth 6s 

ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stones By 
Harris 8vo doth, 6s a 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS Sai \h fxRAM>, Author 

oh IdLola &c Forty %ixth Ihousand Crown C\o clulli bs 

IDE ALA By S\kau Grand, -Vuthfir df “ I he Heavenly 
Twin: Xeiith Thou^iid Crown 8 vq,. doth 6: 

OUR MANIFOI D NATURE By Suah Grand With 

a Poitrait of the AuiUur Crown 8 o doth 6s 

THE STORY OR A MODERN WOMAN By ViiK 

Hliwokih Dixon Second EUitun Cion n 8\o cloth, 

A SUPERFLUOUS WoMAN A New Edition In One 

\ olume Crow ii 8 vo, fir 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA By W J I ockf Ciown 

• bvo, cloth fir 

A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD By F Bauffr 

SHALL. Crown 8\o, clot’i 6s 

A COMEDY OP MASKS By Ernpst Dowson and 

Asihuk MoOKB a Nlw hdition lu One Volume Crown Bvo cir tK & 

The JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN By 

h P ARRET r Crown 8 VO, fir 

THE LAST SENTENCE ByMAAWFii Gray, Author of 

*lhe Silenee of Dean Maitlmd, &c Crown Pvo cloth fir 

APPASSIOIfATA A Musician’s Story By Elsa D’Es i e rrr 
Kebling CrowMvo doth, bs 

THE POTTER'S THUMB By I* A Strei, Author of 
^Frorn the >ive Rivers, A New F ditiou Crown 8vo, cloth 6^ 

»• FROM THE FIVE RIVERS By hLORA Annie Sieel, 

Author of Miss Stuart s 1 cgicy Crown 8vo, doth, fir 
RELICS Fiagments of a Life By Frances Macnab Ciown 
8vo cloth, fir 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO By Odida, Author of “ Two 

DttJe Wooden Shoes, &c New Edition. Crown 8vo cloth lllua 
Crated fir 
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CHILDREN OP THE GHETTO I ZangwilLv 

Author of The Old Maids* Club,* &c New Edition, wit^ Glouaiy 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6x t 

f 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER A Fantastic 

Romance By 1 Zahgwill and Louis Cowbn Third Edition Crown 
8vo, cloth 6r * 

THE KINO OF SCHNORRERS, GROTESQUES AND 

FANTASIES By 1 Zangwill With over Ninety Illustrations Crown 
fivo cloth, 6r 

THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS By C J CuTCurFF 

Hvnb Crown 8vo, ijoth, dr 

A VICTIM OP GOOD LUCK By W £ Norus, Author 

of Matrunony &c Crown Svo, cloth* or t 

THE COUNTESS RADNA V>y W E Noklis, Author of 

** Matrimony, &l Croyrn 8vo cloth, dr 

THE NAULAHKA A 1 ale of West and East ByRUDYARD 
Kipunc and Wolcott Bautstibk Secoi d Edition Crown 8vo, 
cloth 6r 

AVENGED ON SOCIETY H F Wood, Author of 

' 1 he Enj^lishm'tn of the Rue Cam *' The Pas enger from Scotland 
Yard Crown 8\o cloth, 6r 

THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH By Mrs < 

Hunger>ord Author of Molly Bawn, Ai Crown 8\u, cloth, 6r 

PASSION THE PLAYTHING A Novel B> R Murray 

Gil CP RiST Crown 8vo cloth dr 

Five MiiJmg Vo himes 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE By Edmund Gosse 

Crown 8vo buckram yr 

INCONSEQUENT LIVES A Village.^hroniclt. By J II 

Pi akce, Author of * Esther Pentreath, dec Crown 8vo cloth yr 

VANITAS By Vfrnon Iie, Author of ** IlAuntings,” &c 

Crown 8vo, cloth, yr 

« 

Two Hill Sixpence 

THE DOMINANT SEVENTH A Musical Story By 

Katb Eli/abeth Clarke Crown 8\o dolli 6d 
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TTbe f^toneer Series* 

smA, clotht 3S net , 3 , piper coven es 6d net 

TAe AtAnurum — ** If this «ene^ keep^ up to the present high level of intere t> 
novel readen will have fresh cause for gratitude to Mr Heinem inn 
TAm Dauy TtUgrafh — Mr Hcinemann s genuil nunery of up to d ile 
fomance 

TAe Otofwr— "The smart Pioneer Series * 

Thf MantktsUr Conner — " The Pioneer Senes promises to be as origin il as 
many other of Mr Hcinemann s ventures 

JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER «By Anmf E Homs 

WORTH • 

TAo OArrrwr Every word tell*- that it is the \%ork of a true woman, who 
has thought deeply and lminel> on a most painful subject The pirture is 

a beautiful one which it would be well fo^in> women to ponder oit r In her 
claim for wider sympathy a higher uiideistuidiii{ f ri^ht iod viruni^ ind her 
noble picture of woman helping woman, the a^horess has done a good work 

GEORGE MANDEVILLB’S HUSBAND Bv C E, 

Raimond • 

Thi "This very clt\er and terse story M R iimoml is 

undoubtedly an artist of greit power He certainly understinds womens 
Astinctivr branousness and ungAciou&ness is few w omen of the id\ need type 
appear to understand it 

Tho PM Mali — * Clever, biting, and irresistible 

THE WINGS OP ICARUS By 1 aorknce Alma 

Iadema 

The Patiy Tele*na^h — ‘An intensely pitbetu tih of pa sionatp Ime and 
meflTable s< If saenfn c Nothing has neen m >re impicssiselv L >lil in the psges 

of modern Action than the demmement of this sad but deeply fascinating story 


The green carnation b> r s iiicniiNs 

The U^o>ld - Ibe ( m n Carnation is brimful of good tilings nd e\rceJ 
iagl> cUsci It IS minh muc origin d really ihaii its tith nnflies J he 
chira in sketches irc idni rabk and are probibh di i\ n from the bfe 
I hi Observe* The book is a c as ic of its kinJ 

AN ALTAR OI^EARTH B> Ihymoi Monk 

TV t — ‘ It IS not nier 1\ cle vtr 1 1 jiulitlic in 1 n «lui il 

A STREE':^ SUBURBIA By F W I’n. u 
THE NEW MOON By C F Raimond 


Other I >^u 'i> '0 Vw 
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MR WILLIAM H^INEMANN*S tiST 


VSriFORM ADIJIOir OF ^ 

THE NOVELS OP BJOR^STJERNE BJOR^ISON 

Editrd by Edmund Gosse 
F cap 8vo, cloth, 3s net each volume 


Vol I— synnovjS solbakken 

With Introductory P<tsa> by Fdmund C ossp ind a Poi trait of th Autl&ort 


Vol* II —ARNE 

/> M foi^iFwed ly 

A HAPPY BOY MAGNHILD 

CAPTAIN MANSANA. 

THE BRIDAL MARCH And othfr Stukibs 


UNIFOBM BDlhoN OB 

THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV 

TransUtcd by Constanci- ( ae^nbi 1 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, pure 3s net, each vuUmie 


Vol I— RUDIN 

Wuh a Portr iit of the Author 2uid an Introduction by S 1 fi ni ak 


Vol II -A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK 

* 

Vol III —ON THE E^E 


T0 be foUtmicd by ^ 

Vol IV FATHERS AND CHILDREN 
«, V SMOKE 

„ VI , \ 11 VIRGIN SOIL (Two Volumes.) 
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MR*WILUAM HRINEMANWS LIST 

ftcincmann’s Jntcrnattonal Xtbcains* 

Fditpd bv Edmund gosse 

A 5 ne/ ten If -v uu h i\ e ^iiy pernicious reimiints ot liter vc\ chauvinism 
I hope It VI ill no! survive, the senes of forcif,n chssus of i»htih Mr William 
Hetuemini) iiued Mr F ilnutiid Go^e, is pubhshiuj; tr tiislation to the >^rcAt 
coDtciitnif 111 of all lovers of literature 

I olufne has an Introd tction s/tctallj turtifen by the Aditar 
Price, in piper covers 2 i td each ordoth, !)x 6/ 

IN GOD’S WAY Prom the Norwegian of roORNsijBRMt 

lljORNSON ^ 

PIERRE AND JEAN Piom t)'« Fitnch of GuY DK Mao- 

PASSANl 

THE fcHIEF JUSTICE FmA the German of Kari Emil 

Fkan/os, \uLhor of ' F or the Rit,ht, Ac 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE tAe LIGHT From the 

Russian of Cuun t Leo 1 oi s i oy 

FANTASY From ?Uc It Ui in of Maui df Si rao 

FROTH Prom the Spanish of Dun Armando Paiacio 
Valdes ^ 

FOOTSTEPS OF FATE Prom the Dutch of Looih 

COUPKKUS 

• PEPITA JIMENEZ Fiom the Sp inuh nf Juan V\i fka 
THE COMMODORE'S DAUGHTERS Prom the Nor- 

wc^im of Jonas I is 

THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS Piom th^ Norwegian 

m of Ijjoi ns jFi nb Pjor on 

LOU Prom the German oi B^kon Alexandms von KouFKfS 
DONA LUZ I lom the Spanish of Juan V \i i 
THE JEW P*iom thePolishof Josi I H It naiius Kkas/fwski 
UNDER THE YOKE Piom tlie Bult^aiiaii of Ivan Vazoui 

FARE?WeLL LOVE ' I Tom the Italian ol Maui dk Si kao 

m 

THF GRAP^DEE From the Spanish of Don Akmando 

FaLAC IO \ AI bits 

A COMMON STORY From the Ru sian of Gontcuaroi-f 

In preparation 

NIOBE Prom the Nuiwtgian of Jonas Lib 
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MR WILLIAM HBINEMANirS UST 


|>opular 30. 65. 'ttopcte. • 

CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, The Blind Mother, 

and The Last Confession By Hali. Cain*. Author of “ Ihe Bondmam** 
“Tht Scapegoat &c Sixth Ihousand 

A MARKED MAN Some Episode! in his life By Ada 

Cambridcb, Author of "A Iitde Minx' "The Three Miss Kingt,* 
* Not All in Vnn, &c 

THE THREE MISS KINGS By Ada Cambridgs 
A LITTLE MINX By Ada Cambriik k 
NOT ALL IN VAIII By Ada Cambridge 
A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE LEATHER By Tasma, 

\iiiiior of ‘The Penance of Portia Jainet, ’ *' lJucle Piper oC Pipir t 
Hill, Ac • 

UNCLE PIPER OP ^IPER’S HILL By Tasma 

THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES By Tasma 

' THE COPPERHEAD , and othei Slnnts of the North 
duTint, the Amencaii IV ir B> Haioiii hiED.MC, Author of "The 
Return of the O Mth in) In the V lUcy, &c 

THE RETURN OF THE O ftlAHONY By Harold 

J KKDKRic Author of * la the Valley &c With Illu trations 

IN THE VALLEY By Il4RO!r> FRrnKRrc, Author of 

riie I awtoii C irl Seth s Brother s Wife &c With llluslration^ 

THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE 

B> An&LiNK SuRCeF ANT Author of ** J he Story of a Peniteot Soul 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL Being the 

Pnvate Papers of Mr Stcph< ii Dart^ late Miiiisur at Lynnbrid^e in the 
County of Lincoln By Alibi ink Sbkc h ant Author of ' No Saint, /U 

NOR WIFE, NOR MAID B> Mrs IIpni fkford, Author 

of 'Moll/ Bawn ^c 

THE HOYDEN B> Mr^. IIungekford 

MAMMON A Novel B> Mr Alexander, Author of The 

Wooing O t, ftc 

DAUGHTERS OB MEN By Hannah Lynch, Author of 

‘ Xhe Pnnee of the ( ladt , 

A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER By Bertram 

Mitforii Author ol Through the Zulu Country, ftcf 

TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE A lair of the Kahr War of 

1B77 By Bertkafi Mi tkord 

ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER By Jrssie ForHBRQiLL, Author 

of I he First Violin 
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THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS By En7ABi!iH 

Stuart Phelps and HERBRRTiD Ward 

THE HEAD OF THE FIRM By Mis Riddfil, Author 

of ' George Geith, " Maxwell Diewett, ' ftc 

A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE By G Toimore, 

Author of “ A Pau^htt r of Music, ftc 

A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC By cf Coimokp, Author of 

**A Conspiricy of Silence 

• • 

ACCORDING TO SI JOHN B> AwiLiE Rives, Author 

of lljc Quirk or the Dc^d ^ 

KITTY’S FATHER By Prank Bakrfii, Author of 

'*The Admirable Lady llidd> Fane, ftc 

# 

MR BAILEY MARI IN By Percy Whife 

✓ 

•A QUESTION OF TASTE By Maakibn Maartkns, 

Author of ** An Old Maid s I ove ftc 

COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE By 

m Robert Blchanan Author of * Ihe Moment After ‘ The Coming 
Terror ftc 

DONALD mXr^ By Fii/aiuiii Silari Phelps, 
A ithoi of Ihe 1 atcb Ajar ftc 

0 

JN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE A Kumance 

cf Russia Vy WALK.ER Kennedy 

LOS CERRITOS A Romnicc of the Modem lime By 
Gertrude (ranklin Atherton Author of* Hermu Su>dam, and 
** What Dreams nia^ Uome 
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MR WILLIAM IIEINBMAHN’S LiST 

Sbort Stories in (^nc Uolutnc* 

1 hree Shillings Sixpence each 
EPISODES ]^y G S Sirffi , Author of Ihe Autobiogriphy 

of a Hoy 

WRECKAGE, and other Stones By IluitrRT Crackan 

TiioriE S rond I ditiun 

MADEMOISELLE MISS, and ot ci Stones By Henry 

Hakiani) Author of* MciCtilpi 6 lC 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, and other Sketches 

of Wxr Py ] Mill /oIhA With an Lssiy on the shoit atones of M 
ZoU 1)> 1 diniiricl ( usst, 

THE AVERAGE V70MAN By Woicorr Baifsiier 

With in IniriKi'u ti ii li\ IIvnryJamls 

BLESSED ARE THE POOR By 1 ranqois CopHEe 

ith an Introduction b> 1 P Connor 

PERCHANCE TO DREAM, and other Stones By Mar 

c.AKiri S Bwistc 1 * 

WRECKERS AND METHODISTS Cornish Stones By 

II D luVUY 

popular Sbilltud SSooba. 

PRFTTY MISS SMITH liy Iikkencs Warden, Author 

of Jhe House on the M trsh A Witch of thch Hills, &c 

MADAME VALERIE By F C Piiiurs, Author of 'As 

III % Looking Gliss 

THE MOMENT AFTER A lale of the Unseen By 

RoBRRI PlCHANAN 

CLUES , or, Lea\es from a Chief Constable’s Note-Book 

B> WiLX I AM Hli iikRSON Chief Const ihle of 1 dinburgh 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Jhditcd by Llovd Ukvce 
P vhlislicd monliil) 2 S 6a 

THE NEW REVIEW 

AJ (I 

Kdittd by \V h IIlnllv 

Publisher! Montli1>, pti(.e is 

LOMJON 

WILLIAM HLINEMANN, 

31 liLDiORl) blKIsLT, WC. 








